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FOR FIFTY CENTS 
YOU CAN TRANSFORM YOUR SCHOOLROOM. 

Send fifty cents for ten of the PERRY 
PICTURES, Extra Size, and hang them 
upon the walls of your schoolroom. 
Your pupils will enjoy them. They are 
marvels of beauty. See list given below. 


ONE CENT EACH .,159° 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE SUBJECTS 
THE HOLIDAY RUSH IS OVER 


WE ARE PREPARED TO CIVE PROMPT ATTENTION TO YOUR ORDERS. 
ARE YOU BRINCING BEAUTY AND CLADNESS INTO THE LIVES OF YOUR 
PUPILS THROUCH THE USE OF 


THE PERRY PICTURES? 


If you have not taken up the STUDY OF PICTURES February is a good month in 
which to begin. These pictures are recommended for study in February: 























FOUR TO EIGHT TIMES THIS SIZE 


Grade I. Baby Stuart - - 648 GradeIV. Madonnaofthe Chair 324 Grade VII. Assumption - $il 
Van Dyck, Raphael Titian 
I]. Prince Don Balthazar - 659 V. Madonna Under the Apple VIll.Angelus’ - - 509 
Velasquez. Tree. Rubens 635 Millet. 
III. PortraitofanOld Woman 716 VI. Madonna of the Meyer IX. Fighting Temeraire 
Rembrandt Family. Holbein 788 Turner 8s 


Although our rules are ‘‘No orders for less than 25 pictures,”’ we will send these nine pictures, as 
samples, and a catalog, for 10 cents during February. We believe you cannot afford NOT to study 
pictures with your children, 





THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. 
Sent for a Two Cent Stamp. A list of subjects of pictures for each month in the year. 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 
112. WASHINGTON. 14 Washington Crossing the Del- 


For example, under February: 


1416C. Washington Resigning his 


113. Martha Washington. aware. Commission. 
1409. Mount Vernon. 1415. Washington at Trenton. 1416D. Washington Equestrian Stat- 
1410. Capitol. 1416. Washington and Lafayette at ue, Boston. 
xa a 1411. White House. Mount Vernon. 45. LOWELL, 
1412. Washington Elm. 1416B. Washington’s Headquarters at 46. His Home. 
BABY STUART. 1413 Washington Monument. Newburgh, N. Y. 47. His Study. 
oO. CHARLES DICKENS. 15. LONGFELLOW. 19. His Daughters. 24. Evangeline. 1421. His Statue. Chicago. 
Feb 7, 1812 -June Y, 1870. 16. His Birthplace. 20. His Armchair. 125. LINCOLN. 1423. First Reading of Emancipation 
98. His Home. 17. His Home, Portland. 21. His Statue, Portland. 1419. His Home. Proclamation. 
99, Old Curiosity Shop. 18. His Home, Cambridge. 22. Wayside Inn. 1420, His Statue. Boston. 
Send 33 cents for the 33 pictures in the February set. Do not wait, but order these pictures at once. 
CAUTION. The success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation 


THE PERRY PICTURES—Extra Size. 


On paper 10x 12 inches. 45 Subjects. Price, five for 25 cents; additional pictures 
5 cents each. No orders for less than five of these pictures. 


by others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures are 
cautioned against purchasing other pictures, advertised as being as good as 
The Perry Pictures, with the thought that they are getting The Perry Pic- 
tures Be sure that the name is upon every picture. Do not be deceived by 
catalogs and order sheets resembling ours, and copied largely therefrom. 





CATALOGS. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog, or 10 cents foritlustrated Kx 1 William 





Cullen Ex 16 The Man with the Ex 29Christ and the 
: Catalog containing ten full-size pictures and these five pic- . Bryant. oe, Millet. Doctors, 

tures besides, on paper 54% by 8 inches:—Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Ex 2 Lon fellow. Ex 17Shepherdess Knit- | , Hofmann. 
Lowell, Dickens. Ex 3 Virgin, Infant Je- ting Millet. Ex 30Jesus Blessing 

ee ee ee ee ee es me ee Th ST) eo ee sus and jd eer Ex 18 Feeding Her Birds Little oe 
otticell. = Fi gredeg loc: rst. 
THE PERRY PICTURES.—SMALL SIZE. x 4 Sistine Madonna. Millet. yx 91 ‘The Good Shep. 
On Paper about 3x3% inches. For note book use, ete. _ _ Complete, Raphael, Ex 20 Song of the Lark, : herd, Plockhorst. 
Price: One-half cent each for 50 or more, assorted as desired. No orders Ex5 Madonna of the u Breton. Ex 34ChristmasChimes, 
for less than 50 of these pictures. 110 Subjects. The /ist of subjects is given in Chair, Raphael. Ex22TheShepherdess, _ Blashfield. 
the catalogue. Ex 6 Madonna Grandu- mie _ Lerolle. Ex 35 Hosea, Sargent. 
. : et ca, . Raphael. Ex 23 By the River, Ex 47 Prophets, Sargent. 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE Ex 9 Holy Night, Lerolle. Ex38 Prophets, Sargent. 


WILL AID YOU IN PICTURE STUDY. 


Correggio. 
Ex 10 Aurora, ‘ 
Guido Rent, 


Ex 24 Arrival of. the 
Shepherds, Lerolle 
Ex 25 Baby Stuart, 


Ex 41 St. Cecilia, Naujok. 
Ex 42 Madonna, 
Ferruzzi. 


Your school—your home—you—should have this: magazine. Beautifully Ex 130Oxen Going to Van Dyck. Ex 44 Countess Potocka. 
illustrated. Articles by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Sarah Louise Arnold, Irene Weir, . Work, Troyon. Ex 28 The Christ, Ex 45 The Brook, 
James F. Hopkius, Henry T. Bailey, and others. Send to-day. Price, $1.00. Ex l4Angelus, Willet. Hofmann. Walter Sargent 


Send money order, express order, or registered letter. 


send 1’s, 28, or 5’s, but do not send stamps unless necessary. Address 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 11, MALDEN, MASS. 





Do not send checks for small amounts. If absolutely necessary to send stamps, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS 
76 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ww. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
PARTMENT. MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 


b. THESCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. | 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


. 
DEGREES: | LEGE. 
1. Bachelor of Arts | 1814 Locust Street. 
2. Bachelor of Science. H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 
3. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. | Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- | day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 
neering. 
5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. VII. SMITH ACAD EMY. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. | 7 f 
8. The usual higher degrees. Washington Ave, and 19th St. 


Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


II. 


| VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 

Washington Ave. and 18th St. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, 





PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


Ill. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 


| 
| 
| twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
. | é . 

FINE ARTS | ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. | Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 

| Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcTor. | 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 


W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Beaumont and Locust Sts. 

| EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 
| A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


@@eCSeeCeGeoseoo §  9©°9609060 


















































| | 

Size. | Price Size. |Price Size. (Price Size. | Price | 
2x8 feet|$ 75) 5x10 feet.| $3 75) Sxl6 feet $ 7 90] 12x25 feet/$17 75 | 
2x4" | 105/6x9 “ | 887] 9x15 “ | 8 70) 15x25 “ | 21 00 | 
3x5 160]/6x10 ‘“ | 425)10x15 “ 9 25) 15x80 ‘* | 25 00 | 
3x6“ 1 90}6x12 ‘* | 5 00] 9x18 10 20 “| 88 00 | 
4x6 ‘“ 222)7x12 “* | 560/10x18 ‘‘ | 10 85/20x36 ‘ | 89 00 
x * 245)7x14 ‘ 6 50} 10x20 “ | 11 90]20x40 “ | 48 75 | 
4x8 “ 2 75)8x12 * 6 25}12x20 ** | 14 20)26x40 * | 56 00 
5x8 “ | 310)8x15 “ 7 60 | 
217 Olive St., } | 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BEST ALL-WOOL U. S&S. STANDARD BUNTING. 


Lowest Prices in the U.S. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open towomen. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw Yorx City. 
The professional school of 


? Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
. erintendents, and instruc- 
College.  perintend di 

tors in normal! schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowshipsand 

scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
OF GHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 41st Annual Season opens September, 1900. 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Di-pensary Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

%. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Iustruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

JOSEPH COBB, M. D., 
E. S. BAILEY, M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 





Dewberry’s 
School Agency. 


Recommends 


hbababobhhoee 
. ee et hl 


Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, 
Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Mu- 
sic, Art, Elocution and Commercial 
Teachers to School, Colleges and Families 
throughout the South and Southwest. 
Prompt and Faithful. Write for cir- 
culars. Address 


J. M. DEWBERRY, 
MANAGER, 


RENTS AND SELLS —. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. Birmingham, Ala. 


eee | 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency... 


Recommends college and normal gradu- 
ates, specialists, and other teachers to 
colleges, public and private schools and 
families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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LARK TEACHERS AGENCY 





, 
@ TEACHERS A 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 

CHIGAGO 


Orchard City College, 


SITUATED AT 
FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Seud for Catalogue. 


Cornell University. 
SUMM da 


July 5 to August 16, 1900. 
wm 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 

Ancient and Modern Languages, English Liter- 
ature, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Ma- 
thematics, Physics. Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
and Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Draw- 
ing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature 
Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and 
other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and 
undergraduates of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, may re- 
ceive credit to the extent of ten University hours. 
Others receive certificates of attendance and of 
work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 

Ithaca summer temperature is but little high- 
er than that experienced at Saranac Lake and 
Lake George. 

For full announcement and book of views. 


address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, ITHACA, N. Y. 





ng 
TEACHERS WANTED &2i<s 


bership free. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, HANcocK, Mp 


‘FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS WANTED 


At once to fill vacancies. 





The demand for first-class teachers greater 
than our supply. To enroll with us is to secure a good place. Address 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ruggery Building, Columbus, Ohio 





HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED FOR 


..THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES... 


(EDITED BY ESTELLE M. HURLL) 


FOR THE PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR? 





RAPHAEL (October). 
REMBRANDT (December). 











For the four issues: 
Each issue: 


FOUR ISSUES. 
MICHAEL ANGELO (February). 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET (April). 
64 Representative Pictures, with 332 Pages of Text. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
In paper, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


It isa good preparation or substitute for Foreign Travel. It appeals to Teachers 
| of Art as a text, to Teachers of Literature as supplementary reading, and to 


all others who wish to have at hand the most important things in and about art. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 





378-888 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





First Steps in Arithmetic. 


By MRS. ELLA M. PIERCE, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 

Providence, R. I. 

The primary aim of this little book is to supply both teacher and pupil with a text-book cover 
ing the ear/ies? foundations of arithmetic. It begins immediately to develop thechild’s “‘numbe 
sense,” and by its aid he is enabled, step by step, to add, subtract, multiply, divide, perceive 
fractional parts.and grasp the notion of how to combine them—all concretely. Twenty is the ex- 
treme of the number combinations taught, but all number relations between one and ‘twenty are 
thoroughly explained and illustrated in the 160 pages of the book. 5 





A single copy of this book will be sent to any teacher on receipt of introductory price. 


Price, 36 Cents. 





BOSTON, 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 








Sara AERA IS a 
SHAKESPEARE CLUBS and lovers of Shakes- 
peare have you seen the new game 


“A Study of Shakespeare” 


It was originated by a club of young women 

and has become famous. Price, 50 cts. 

The game is suitable for Christmas and Easter 

Presents, Whist prizes or for individual study. 
Apply to the 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAIIDEN, IAINE. 


Teachers, Club Women, Librarians 
solicited as Agents. 





Marthas Vineyard Summer 
Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. 
Forty instructors. 


Send for 64 page circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 











BUSY WORK 


Sentence Building, 
Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Drawing, 
Counting, Rondebush, 
Vertical Script and Print, 
2 Cards. 
30 Words with Capitals, 
75 Picture Cards, 

Drawing very simple. 
S:MPLE Box, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. 
FREE CIRCULAR, 

CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Given Away Blotting Pads. 


JOHNSTON’S IMPERIAL LEAD PENCILS are 
the finest made for all uses. Samples for 10 
cents, also enough blotting pads to last you 
one year, if you mention AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 


J.D. JOHNSTON, Newport, R. I. 
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RUDYARD 
KIPLING 
¢ 


The most popular writer of the present 
day. ‘Ten years ago a reporter on a 
country newspaper in the backwoods 


of India. Every teacher’s library 
should contain Kipling’s Works 





Cloth, Postpaid, 
35 Cents per Volume. 


¢ 


The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft. 

2 The Man Who Was. 

3 Without Benefit of Clergy. 

4 Recrudescence of Imray. 





i 11 His Majesty the King. 
12 With the Main Guard. 
13 The Three Musketeers. 


Lispeth. 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
FOR 1900, ARE 





5 On Greenhow Hill. 15 Cupid’s Arrows. 

6 Wee Willie Winkie. 16 In the House of Suddhoo. 

’ The. Man Who Would Be 17 The Bronckhorst Divorce 
King. Com 

8 My Own True Ghost Story. : Fé 

9 The Courting of Dinah 18 The Judgment of Dungara. 
Shadd. 19 Gemini. 


10 The Incarnation of Krish- 
na Mulvaney. 


20 At Twenty-Two. 

21 On the City Wall. 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
St. Louis. 


RELIEBE MAPS. ~~ 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol- 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of 
Lantern Slides, etc. 








all grades, 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 


At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. 


1s in good case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 eT nn for $3.50. Each collection accompani:d with text 
book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 


Send for Circulars. 
612 17th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, Tas 


RODERICK HUME 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
Tite Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century 


D®2a> 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Rodericl. Hume. 

~ PRICE, Postpaid, 50c. ~ 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 








“FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL.” 
By STEWART and COE. 
A Primer intended to be put into the hands of pupils 
the first day of school. The book is beautifully illus- 


trated in color, outline and wood; is bound in cloth, 
and the price is 25 cents. 


A RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 


Is by Prof. W. B. Powell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington City, D. C., assisted by Miss Louise Con- 
nelly. This book deals especially and carefully with 
Idioms. Price, 60 cents. 


“SCOTT'S TALISMAN.” 


Has been added to the Series ECLECTIC SCHOOL, 
READINGS. Abridged and furnished with a brief in- 
troduction by JULIA M. DEWEY, late Superintendent 
of Schools, North Adams, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


CHARLES NORDHOFF has revised, and we have pub- 


lished in beautiful form his 


“POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS.” 
Price, 75 cents. 


Single copies of any of these books will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, and 
correspondence, looking to introduction, is in- 
vited. 


American. Book Company, Cincinnati. 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile elass- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in_ silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
7 100 Illustrations, 


WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY...0--c.c-cccccccssescssesecessnes 80 Illustrations. 
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A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE.........70 Illustrations. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.... 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES......... 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES ..... ... 


AZSOP’S FABLES..... 
MOTHER GOOSE’S 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ...... 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


ARABIAN NIGHTS........................ 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS .. 
LE. os 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


A CHILD’S STORY OF THE BIB 


FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 


217-219 Olive Street, 


RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 


intadepcaneipadetenscieietial 50 Illustrations. 
Post-paid only 50 cents each. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


.. 50 Illustrations, 


... 50 Illustrations, 
60 Illustrations, 
... 50 Illustrations, 

62 Illustrations. 





234 Illustrations. 

«+ seseees--30 Illustrations, 
42 Illustrations. 

130 Illustrations. 
..46 Illustrations. 
72 Illustrations. 






70 Illustrations. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHILDHOOD. 





BY J. l. GOODKNIGHT, D. D., 
Ex-President of West Virginia University. 

In all Christian countries are numberless institutions for 
foundlings that afford fit opportunities for scientific observa- 
tions upon the young child-life, which, if improved, would 
soon enable the heads of these institutions, and their trained 
associates, to become experts, whose investigations would be 
of permanent value to the science of child study. 

In these institutions is.to be found an aggregation of 
young lives in close proximity to one another. Each indi- 
vidual life is in touch with similar and dissimilar lives, and 
all under the same immediate influences. The effects of 
‘young life upon young life is seen in its multitudinous man 
ifestations. Some phases of ancestral influences and the 
hereditary biases of child life, could be studied in their 
minutest and fullest details. The three aspects of all child- 
life could be studied separately and conjointly as found in 
the individuals and as seen in the aggregation of individuals, 

The kindergarten schools afford special opportunities for 
studying the earlier mental developments under very favor- 
able conditions. The kindergarten is .an institution already 
equipped and at work, and there only needs to be added a 
department for gathering and tabulating such scientific 
facts as are already in the possession of the kindergarten 
workers. This gathering of scientific facts upon the develop- 
ment of child-life would materially conduce to make these 
workers more proficient in their present work, since this 
would add a new incentive to minute and careful study of 
and observations upon each child under their care. The pub 
lic schools of the various States are well adapted for mak- 
ing definite and accurate observations and gathering reli- 
able facts in reference to the orderly and true development 
of the growing minds. The public school period is longer 
than either of the preceding institutions, and gives oppor- 
tunity to gather facts from a wider and more varied expe 
rience, more varied conditions and a vastly larger numbel 
of good subjects. The greatest activity and the most rapid 
development come during this period. The public school 
education with physical training covers the most important 
period of the physical activities, strengthening the mental 
powers and molding the moral principles. 


The general and particular study of the moral side of 
child-life can now be studied to some advantage in con- 
nection with the Sunday school work. Its primary depart- 
ments afford favorable conditions to watch and study the 
moral development. Here the influences of heredity and the 
immediate home moral atmospheric influences are seen in 
clear and sharply defined outlines. The moral elements in 
each life stand out by the very contrast and are made mapi- 
fest by the children in their unsuspecting innocence. The 
intermediate departments of these schools give the facilities 
for studying the moral unfolding of the advancing youth. 
Here, all the individuals are under favorable conditions for 
the free play of their true and innermost life. They give 
full and free expression to what they feel and think. A 
full expression o1 feelings and thoughts can be easily elicit- 
ed by the teachers. Also there are subjects out of all kinds 
of homes and with the most varied and diverse home teach- 
ings and influences. There may be the study of the single 
child or the many in a class, and in each way by contrast. 
This work will not be done with the same accuracy because 
of less fitness among the great mass of teachers to make 
scientific observations. Yet many well qualified teachers 
will be found in the Sunday schools to carry on such a work 
with intelligence and the utmost fidelity. Thus there can 
be secured reliable data for strictly scientific deductions and 
moral inductions. 

The good teachers in these various schools and spheres 
of teaching are brimful of the most interesting experiences 
and unclassified facts. The number of such good teachers 
is legion. This immense byproduct in our educational work 
is now allowed to run to waste. It is unfortunate that this 
store of knowledge is now lost for want of some agreed 
upon system for recording such facts as the experience and 
competent teachers could give. 

The imperative need is a generally-agreed-upon system 
of observations and a common schedule for recording the 
authentic physical, psychological and moral facts continually 
occurring in all these various schools. Few teachers really 
know how or care to avail themselves of all the material at 
hand. They do not know the use to which it might be 
put nor the profits they might get out of it. There are still! 
fewer who realize the full force of the moral responsibility 
which they have assumed and consider adequately the men- 
tal and moral possibilities of those committed to their teach- 
ing and training. 

Covington, Ohio. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 





BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 

The wonderful growth of the University of Chicago has 
not been due, as many suppose, merely to the enormous 
sums of money which have been placed at its disposal. To 
be sure, without the millions of money, contributed by gen- 
erous men, the university could not have moved so rapidly 
to the front rank of educational institutions, but its growth 
and success‘have not been due to money alone. Material 
means are not sufficient in themselves to create a great uni 
versity. It is conceivable that they might prove a curse. 

Some persons who are not acquainted with the gigantic 
plan upon which the university is founded imagine that it 
has already more money than it knows what to do with, 
and that it is really suffering from an abundance of means. 
Such persons have no adequate conception of the character, 
scope, purpose and needs of a great institution like the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. While very much has been accom 
plished with the millions that have already been spent, only 
a beginning has been made toward realizing the idea of its 
founders. What has been done is generally regarded as one 
of the wonders of our time. That there now exists a great 
university ranking favorably with the greatest in this coun- 
try or abroad, where a few years ago was only vacant 
ground, is due, I think, to the fact that along with great 
means there have been the wisdom to devise and the ability 
to execute properly the greatest plans which have ever been 
conceived in the educational world. The university has not 
been hampered by traditional methods like the older insti 
tutions. It was able, therefore, to begin with the best that 
the experience of centuries has been able to devise and to 
put in successful operation plans based upon new ideas. 
In short, I should say that the chief factor in the develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago has been a personal 
rather than a material one. It is under the direction of a 
man of great fertility of mind, untiring energy, and im 
mense executive ability. 

As one of the important innovations of the University of 
Chicago I may mention the plan of keeping the university 
open the year round. Most educational institutions are closed 
during three months of the year, thus permitting the im 
mense plant, buildings, apparatus, etc., provided at enor- 
mous expense, to remain for three months in every year 
wholly unproductive. This, to say the least, is unbusiness- 
like and is paralleled only by the mismanagement of the 
capital invested in our churches. The University of Chicago 
in continuing its regular work throughout the entire year 
avoids this waste. It has turned out that the university is 
well attended by teachers who take advantage of this period 
to do regular work looking towards a degree and by stu 
dents who continue their work during the summer quarter 
in order to finish their course in study as soon as possible. 
In some respects this summer quarter is the most interest- 
ing of all. Teachers from the public schools and colleges of 
the country find it profitable to come and study under au 
thorities in their chosen subjects and take advantage of the 
opportunity to use the fine library and laboratory privileges 
of the university. 


This summer quarter, however, is not like the ordinary 
summer school. It is a continuation of the regular work of 
the university. Of course an attempt is made to make the 
quarter especially attractive to teachers. For instance, spe- 
cialists from other universities in this country and abroad 
are engaged to offer courses. But their courses as well as 
those given by members of the regular faculties are in uni- 
versity subjects and lead to a degree. 

Of course, it is hardly probable that a teacher would con- 
tinue attendance only in summer quarters until the requisite 
amount of time for a degree has been put in. The univer- 
sity has therefore another plan which enables the ambi- 
tious teacher to supplement at home the work done in the 
university in the summer. I refer to the plan of study by 
correspondence, which the University of Chicago was the 
first in the country to adopt. By this method the student 
may do one-half of the work for the degree of A. B., B. S., 
or Ph. B., and one-third of the work for the higher degrees, 
A. M. and Ph. D., away from the university. The plan is a 
very simple one. Anyone desiring to begin or continue his 
work by correspondence secures from the secretary of the 
Correspondence-study Department an _ application blank, 
which he fills out and returns with the fee for instruction. 
Typewritten lessons, based usually upon the text book, are 
then sent to the student by the instructor. Every lesson 
sheet gives the student information concerning what part 
of the text book is to be studied, what outside reading is to 
be done, how the particular portion of the subject is to be 
studied, the most important points in the lesson, mentions 
such additional books of reference as the subject may re- 
quire and furnishes exercises which give practice in the 
principles and the material studied. When the 
student has thoroughly prepared a lesson he writes out a 
recitation paper on. the topics assigned in the instruction 
sheet and which cover the chief matters in une lesson. The 
recitation paper is forwarded by mail to the instructor at 
the university who corrects it, answers any questions which 
the student may have raised, offers such criticisms and 
suggestions as may be necessary, grades the paper accord- 
ing to the university standard, records the mark, and gives 
the student encouragement in the pursuit of his course. On 
the return of the recitation paper from the instructor the 
student is expected to give careful attention to the correc- 
tions, suggestions and criticisms that are made. Each les- 
son calls for about six hours’ work and can be prepared by 
the average student at the rate of one lesson a week. The 
course ordinarily covers from six months’ to a year’s time. 
The student is allowed, however, to do the work as rapidly 
as possible. During the past year about 700 students have 
been taking university courses by correspondence. 

There are other methods by which the university brings 
instruction to those who are unable to attend its regular 
sessions, but space will not permit me to speak of them 
here. 

—University of Chicago. 





Courage is adversity’s lamp.—Vauvenargues. 





As the mind must govern the hands, so in every society 
the man of intelligence must direct the man of labor.— 
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THE GRADING OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





BY HELEN EACKER. 


Aportion of a paper read before the Kansas State Teachers’ Association. 


Our State Board, comprised of thinking men, have 
adopted an eight years’ course of eight months 
each, for the common schools of Kansas. This 
board evidently thinks such a course desirable and perhaps 
they think it practicable. I do not think it practicable at 
the present time to attempt to grade country schools upon 
city plans, and the sooner we understand this the sooner 
we succeed in changing present conditions aud in making 
them what they ought to be. 


Why is it not practicable? is a natural question and an- 
swered by an investigation of “present conditions.” The 
course of study is for eight months; the country teacher has 
but seven, six, perhaps but five or four. She has the pupil 
who attends occasionally—you know what that means. She 
has the big boy who does not want to study grammar, the 
girl who does not want to study physiology; the pupil who 
does not expect to graduate nor teach and who will not 
follow the course. There is also the pupil who may never 
attend school again, and would study only what pleases 
him or what he himself imagines will do him the most 
good. 


The new teacher is at a disadvantage because of a lack 
of reliable information left by her predecessor and must 
take the children’s word as to standing and class. She must 
meet the temptation of crowding children beyond the point 
they understand to please the patrons and to have a good 
record. She is required to classify the plodder, the average 
student and the genius. She is hindered by short terms 
and uncertainty of tenure. There are school officers who 
positively refuse to hire the same teacher for a second term 
and who consider a third term sure destruction to the 
school. The country teacher is confronted, too, by irregular 
attendance. Parents need the help of their children and feel 
as if their rights are invaded if urged to do without their 
help in order to enable the child to enjoy systematic and 
regular study. 


Again, the country teachers are most often young and 
inexperienced. The supervision of a country superinten- 
dent is of necessity less direct that that exercised in city 
schools and the teachers are therefore left more to their 
own resources—or perhaps better expressed, their lack of 
resources. For outside their own limited capacities, they 
are supplied with few of the conveniences and helps in the 
way of library and apparatus that are found in the city 
schools. 

But the greatest hindrance is in the plan itself and what 
our State board requires of the country school. The most 
meager course in the town school calls for eight grades of 
work of at least five recitations each below the high school. 
Perform the multiplication, 8 times 5 equals 40 and no al- 
lowance is then made for penmanship, and nature and cul- 
ture study work. Can mortal man accomplish the task? 
No, nor mortal woman, either. I know it is skirmished 
around in our course by the advice to combine—easier said 


than done. The teacher becomes hurried, discouraged, fret- 
ful and dire are the results. 


But this is not all. Constitution and physiology are re- 
quired to complete the country school course. In the graded 
school much of that is usually left for the high school. As 
under present conditions many of our pupils will never go 
beyond the country school it seems desirable that they 
should be retained in the curriculum, but it is an added 
burden for the country school teacher and her pupils. 


Has it ever occurred to you as a strange anomaly that 
a knowledge of the constitution is required of the pupil. 
but not the teacher? Under present conditions where one 
teacher must teach what is usually divided among three, 
four or more, the gradation of country schools on city plans 
is not practicable. I doubt if it can well be done in the 
village school of two teachers. We may hope for that 
which our present, surroundings tell us can not be ours. 
To gain our desires, we must sweep our present conditions 
out of the way; we must change our surroundings; we must 
institute a new order of things. Why is it desired? That 
it is desirable or believed so to be by the vast majority of our 
people is clearly shown by the great sacrifice made by many 
an humble farmer and his wife to give Johnny and Jenny 
the benefit of the town school. 


Oh! that we might bring the town school to them with- 
out this tearing up and dividing the comfortable country 
home. The future of our country depends upon the life of 
its people, and the segregation of our people into the city is 
not prophetic of her future greatness. 


As the gradation under present conditions is not prac- 
ticable, and as American people generally succeed in getting 
what they want, what is to be done in this case? ,Give up 
the country school problem as being worse than an inde- 
terminate equation? Assuredly not. Shall we continue try- 
ing to grade even when it can not be done? f rashly an- 
swer, yes. Let us continue our strivings with groanings 
that shall be heard until we change the conditions and make 
the country school so thorough, so excellent, so well grad- 
ed that her sister in the city shall look upon her not with 
envious eyes, but those of blessed approbation. 

How shall this millennium of the country school be 
brought about? By a better scheme of taxation, by a law 
giving the county superintendent the power at the request 
of the districts interested to unite and form one central 
graded school to which the pupils shall have access and one 
by one present difficulties will disappear and the country 
lad or lassie will be able to enjoy the same educational ad- 
vantages that already fall to the lot of their city cousins.- 

Minneapolis, Kansas. 





When a man fails in life he usually says, “I am as God 
made me.” When he succeeds he proudly proclaims himself 
a “self-made man.” Man is placed into this world not as a 
finality—but as a possibility. Man’s greatest enemy is, him- 
self. Man in his weakness is the creature of circumstances; 
man in his strength is the creator of circumstances. Wheth- 
er he be victim or victor depends largely on himself.—Wil- 
liam George Jordan. 
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THE VALUE OF NATURE STUDY. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

This is a practical age; and more and more is being sound 
ed in educational circles the call for real, practical school 
work. With this point in view one fond parent will clamor 
for more arithmetic and less of some of the “new-fangled 
things,” the classics, for instance, denouncing them most 
emphatically as “of no earthly use to anybody.” It is use 
less to plead the value of general culture to such people; the 
advantages gained from the higher point of elevation are 
unappreciated because unfamiliar; and that a person who 
has had the discipline gained in the pursuit of these higher 
branches will be more fully equipped for solving any prob- 
lem presented, be it a “catch question” in the arithmetic 
or one of the stern problems of life, it is impossible to con- 
vince him. 

Then there is the science of zoology; better far to be 
working examples in arithmetic, though it be in permuta- 
tions or some of the other “tions” with which the student 
seldom meets in after life, than in spending time over such 
nonsense. 


Little do its opposers realize that in this study is the 
very best drill for observation; besides, its practical value 
will soon be appreciated. When a great State goes to the 
expense of having bulletins prepared on nature study by 
some experts in this line, and sending them free to her 
teachers, as is now done by the State of New York, it is 
pretty certain that they consider the subject important. 
And when prominent agricultural papers furnish special 
sets of articles on the scientific relations of plants and ani 
mals to man, the practical nature of the subject begins to 
be felt. 

Botany, too, presents many problems which may be 
made practical if we but will. A new plant appears in our 
midst. It is odd or attractive, and we pay little attention 
to it until it has taken possession of our lawn or garden. 
One drilled in science would have learned on short ac- 
quaintance the significance of its numerous “runners,” or 
its many seeded capsules, and foreseen the evil awaiting. 

The window-garden or conservatory—and few homes 
are homelike without one of these—present practical prob 
lems for solution along this line; and in the warm contest 
of this contracted battle-field are presented some interesting 
problems of natural history as well as some of the philos- 
ophy of life. 

Aside from the mere pleasures afforded by nature study, 
the ability to apply its problems to our own lives, there is 
the advantage of mental drill in observation—as practical 
in after life as logic; the beautiful revelation of unison in 
the Divine plan, and an enjoyment such as money cannot 
give. Thoreau found more happiness in his rude nut at 
Walden than is allotted to the majority of palace-dwellers; 
and a rare fish was worth more to Agassiz than all the gold 
which could be packed into the space occupied by it. sure- 
ly a subject which makes life so much more worth living is 
worth the few hours a week necessary in acquiring ifs ele 
ments. 

Harmonsburg, Pa. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. HARRIS. 


Dr. D. M. Harris died at his home, 3420 Bell Avenue, 
in this city, on Saturday afternoon of January 27th, at 2:20 
o'clock. He had gone to Gibson City, Illinois, on January 
17th, to deliver three lectures, and after the first lecture he 
was taken seriously ill with appendicitis. He was brought 
to his home January 23d, and every attention which medi- 
cal skill could render was given the sufferer. After linger- 
ing until the 27th, and undergoing two operations, this 
dreaded disease claimed its victim. 

His death was a most wonderful and remarkable one. 
Just before he became unconscious for the last time he gave 
a number of striking and beautiful messages. A short time 











before his death he said: “I desire to save what little 
strength I have left to give these messages for the benefit 
of the living. I have ten thousand things to say, but can 
only say these few.” Noticing his friends around him, anx- 
iously watching his closing moments, he exclaimed: “This 
is beautiful to go out from the midst of one’s friends.” He 
was a prominent minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and had a great interest in its educational work, as 
well as in general education. He repeatedly remarked, 
“Tell the Church to carry forward her great educational 
work.” 

In addition to his editorial work for the American Jour- 
nal of Education under the head of “Educational Notes” he 
was the Editor of “The Observer,” a religious weekly pub- 
lished in St. Louis. He was born and reared in Kentucky, 
removing to Illinois when a young man, where he received 
his education. He was a professor and Vice President of 
Lincoln University, Lincoln, Illinois, for many years. He 
was called from Lincoln University to the editorship of the 
“Cumberland Presbyterian,’ which position he ably filled 
for a number of years. As a writer on educational and re- 
ligious subjects, he had few superiors, and his mighty pen 
will be greatly missed by the readers of our Journal. 
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RICH GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 


No country in the world lavishes so much money on its 
educational institutions as the United States. Our public 
schools cost more by six-fold than those of all Europe. Last 
year the gifts and bequests to our educational institutions 
reached the enormous total of $60,000,000 in round numbers, 
The largest individual gift was bestowed upon Leland 
Stanford University by Mrs. Leland Stanford. It was the 
munificent sum of $15,000,000, making the university the 
richest institution of learning in America. The University 
of Chicago received from John D. Rockefeller and others 
$3,370,000. The Boston Female College was enriched by 
$2,000,000 from the estate of Mr. John Simmons, and Har- 
vard University was presented with $1,000,000 by Mr.Henry 
Cc. Warren. Mr. G. W. Clayton gave $1,000,000 to the Uni- 
versity at Denver. <A score or more other institutions were 
remembered in sums ranging from $100,000 to $750,000, Nor 
were the little colleges neglected, hundreds of them having 
received substantial donations from their friends. The year 
1899 was the most memorable in the history of the country 
for large donations to the cause of education, for according 
to estimates more than twice as much money was given for 
educational purposes than during any previous year in the 
history of the country. 

The American people believe in education and they are 
making it easy for coming generations to gain knowledge. 
Educational institutions are centers of power and light. 
So long as they are kept free they preserve the people from 
serious social or religious perils. Educational institutions 
have in all centuries been the enemies of tyranny and op- 
pression. The student body is not always as orderly and 
law abiding as it ought to be, but the teachings of the col- 
leges and universities have almost always contributed to the 
welfare of mankind. It is, however, a sociological fact of 
much significance that educational institutions tend to 
equalize the distribution of wealth. College professors and 
college students in every country are hostile to enormous 
individual fortunes. The multi-millionaires of America are 
establishing institutions which are already showing signs 
of enmity to plutocracy. Utterances of professors in our 
great universities prove that they are opposed to the busi- 
ness methods which have made their benefactors rich. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN EDUCATION. 


Almost all friends of education believe that the school- 
room is the solution of the negro problem. But there are 
two widely different views as to the kind of education best 
adapted to the needs of the negroes. One view is that 
the negro’s education should be mainly industrial; the other 
that it should be chiefly literary. It seems to us that both 
kinds of instruction are as necessary to the welfare of the 
negro as they are to the white race. The contention that 
the negro should be taught only the industrial arts assumes 
that he can be nothing but a drawer of water and a hewer 
of wood. Nothing could more effectually crush out all laud- 
able ambition in the negro race or any other race than the 
settled conviction that all the avenues of honor were closed 





to it. The moment education is robbed of its inspiring and 
uplifting ideals that moment it ceases to be attractive. The 
negro school should be filled with the same ideals as the 
white man’s school. In our opinion both should be more 
largely industrial than they have been, but both should open 
the way for culture and professional honor. The prospect 
of attaining distinction in some honorable walk of life is the 
main incentive to study for the white as well as the black 
man. If education fits men only for manual labor it ceases 
to attract the ambitious and aspiring youth of either race. 

We would in no way intimate that manual and indus- 
trial training is not worth striving for. But we contend 
that the avenues to the most honorable positions should not 
be closed against any class or race. All the beauties and 
charms of literature ought to be held up to colored  chil- 
dren as well as to white children. The main value of edu- 
cation, after all, is moral and not commercial. The ability 
to cast up accounts or to manipulate tools is a good thing, 
but the love of the best in art and literature is a better 
thing. Whatever inspires the youth of the land with the 
desire to live noble and useful lives is good for educational 
purposes. It is not good for the community to have in it 
any class of people who must because of the accident of 
color be condemned to menial positions in life. The social 
question need not and must not be confounded with the 
education question. Custom has decided that the two races 
should have separate schools in communities where senti- 
ment demands it, but let the colored children have the full 
value of education. The education thet does not touch the 
whole man is partial and therefore inadequate. The negro 
needs ethical and aesthetical culture even more than indus- 
trial training. Make him a better and higher being mental- 
ly and morally and he will become a better laborer. It is 
moral elevation we all need most. 





DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


Far too many people measure the value of education in 
dollars and cents. People who make money the standard 
of life are prone to estimate education by the amount of 
property it enables its possessor to accumulate. This is a 
low conception of culture, but measured by this low stand- 
ard it can be shown conclusively that education pays. The 
educated class of the community has the advantage over 
the uneducated even in the business world. Dr. J. C. Jones, 
of the University of Missouri, said in his address in Mem- 
phis at the meeting of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion: 

“Of the railway presidents of the United States nearly 
40 per cent. are college graduates. This is amazing, In view 
of the fact that the college man in business has been so 
much decried and ridiculed that only about one man in ev- 
ery hundred is a graduate. Yet in this field of business, 
where great skill, ability and prudence are required to man- 
age the immense properties, we find that the graduates 
number not 1 per cent., but nearly 40. Every clear-sighted 
young man must see how great an advantage will come to 
him if he will take the time and trouble to become master 
of himself before he tries to become the master of others. 
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It may be added that now when all industries are de- 
manding great executive ability the educated man stands 
a far better chance to come to the front than the unedu- 
cated. Most of the manufacturing industries demand science 
and skill in the highest degree, and none but educated men 
ean conduct them successfully. Education pays in the busi- 
ness world and as time goes on it will pay more and more. 
In the professional and political world the educated man 
far outstrips the uneducated man in the race. 
point Dr. Jones says: 


Upon this 


“A review of our political history will show that the aid 
furnished by a college is such as to increase one’s chances 
of election or appointment to office from thirty-six to eighty- 
five times; that in a population of. which the college grad 
uates form but a little more than 1 per cent., 55 per cent. of 
the presidents, more than 50 per cent. of the cabinct officers 
and more than 85 per cent. of the justices of the Supreme 
Court have come from this class. While the graduates com- 
pose but 34 per cent. of the members of the House of Con- 
gress, they compose 56 per cent. of the men who were the 
most distinguished. In medicine, the leaders in thought, 
the men who are pushing their investigations into the fields 
heretofore unexplored, the successful physicians, are col 
lege-bred men.” 

If people in seeking education will be guided by the low- 
est instead of the highest motives in life, certainly such fig 
ures as these ought to decide the case. Education does pay. 
It makes a man a better blacksmith and a better mechanic. 
In the learned professions there are and always have been 
a few men of great natural gifts who succeed without going 
through the ordinary training, but they are too few to be 
come guides for the many. 





TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 


The wonderful triumph of the Woman’s Christian Tem 
perance Union in securing legislation in almost all the States 
requiring the teaching of scientific temperance is one of the 
greatest achievements of the age. That alcohol is injurious 
if used in excess is admitted by all. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion and an honest difference as to whether it 
ever benefits the user. But there can be no difference of 
opinion in regard to its injurious effects when taken in over- 
doses. If people will use alcoholic beverages they ought to 
know just what effects they will have upon their systems. 
The representative of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Memphis after presenting a dismal] picture of the 
ravages of intemperance spoke of the work that has been 
accomplished in education. She said in part: “Temperance 
is no longer taught as a sentiment. It is taking a firmer 
footing. The question is one which bears profound investi- 
gation and is a part of physiology. Science teaches that 
alcohol taken into the system damages the bone, tissue and 
muscle, the heart, the nerves and digestive organs, and pro- 
duces various diseases. It deadens the brain, destroys all 
the better impulses and intensifies all that is vicious in 
human nature. Twenty years ago the educated world was 

. in darkness as to the effects of alcohol. Science proclaimed 


its truth. Then the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


saw its mission outlined. Many necessities presented them- 
selves, and many obstacles were in the path. The organiza- 
tion set to work to have mandatory or compulsory study of 
the question enacted into law in every State and by the 
national legislators. Then a literature had to be built to 
carry out this idea. School books showing the evils of alco- 
hol must be published. This was undertaken and success- 
fully carried out. It was realized that the teacher was the 
person to whom was presented the greatest opportunity of 
instilling temperance into the minds of the youth. She ab- 
jured the teachers to lay great weight upon their teachings 
on this subject, and indulged the hope that a race of men 
and women would be the result that would be the pride of 
the world. 

Alongside of this work should be placed that of instruc- 
tion in regard to the use of opiates and other drugs which 
are doing even more deadly evil than alcohol. Teaching tem- 
perance in its broadest sense should be the work of every 
teacher. Self-control and self-mastery are true temperance. 
Abstinance from the use of all hurtful stimulants and nar- 
cotics should be inculcated in every school. If the American 
people hope to be a sane, sound people the cigarette, the 
tobacco pipe, the beer mug and the wine glass must go. 
When we recall the fact that more than half of all the 
young men who applied for positions in the army in our 
recent war with Spain were rejected on account of physical 
weakness it is time to take alarm. No matter how fanatical 
people become over the evils of intemperance they cannot 
exaggerate the crimes of drunkenness. 





A PRACTICAL PHASE OF EDUCATION. 


At the Southern Educational Association Dr, R. B. Ful- 
ton, of the University of Mississippi, who was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the coming year, read a very 
thoughtful and practical paper on the subject “A Practical 
Phase of Education.” His main contention was that edu- 
cation to be valuable must be practical and adapted to the 
needs of the times. He showed that without aiming at the 
practical most nations and people have actually adopted the 
kind of education which their circumstances called. He 
said: 


“The best education for any race of men is that which 
best fits each generation to meet and to master the life 
problems just before it. The ancient Persians had but a 
short educational creed. They taught their sons only to use 
the bow and to speak the truth. But this simple education 
in manly virtue fitted them to be the progenitors of the 
Aryan race. Many centuries later, in the age of chivalry, 
‘when knighthood was in flower,’ the curriculum used by 
our sturdy ancestors was but little enlarged, and yet it was 
that for which the age was called. In the first eight de- 
cades in the nineteenth century the education offered in the 
unorganized elementary schools or the colleges of the South 
was only that which the patrons demanded. The meager 
support given the common schools fostered the educational 
heresy that a knowledge of the merest rudiments was all 
which the community had any interest in affording to the 
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coming generation. 
ily inherited riches, rather than for producing material or 
intellectual wealth.” 

This is certainly a correct historical statement. A peo- 
ple always get what they aspire to. The new century upon 
which we are about to enter calls for a new education. It 
demands educated men and women in more situations than 
any other age in the history of the world. The twentieth 
century will witness a new era in education. There will be 
more courses of study open to students than ever before, 
and men and women will be called educated who do not 
pursue the ancient classics, but the classics will be more 
generally studied than in any other century. Industrial 
schools will spring up in every portion of the country and 
the education provided in them will be adapted to the men- 
tal and moral as well as to the commercial needs of the 
people. The people of the next century will be the most 
cultured and the most industrious people that have ever 
lived in the world. Dr. Fulton advocates the establishment 
of a textile university where the art of manufacturing tex- 
tile fabrics of all kinds shall be taught. He says of the pro- 
posed institution: 

“Its scope should be the giving of the very best exhibi- 
tion of manufacturing skill, and full instruction, practical 
to the last degree, in everything belonging to the textile art. 
Its pupils should witness and take part until they become 
experts in manufacturing processes which should not be 
mere class-room experiments, but commercial enterprises 
skillfully and successfully carried on.” 

As an economic idea we doubt if the proposition to make 
the university commercial would succeed. It is not the busi- 
ness of the State to manufacture. What is done in the 
schools can not be made to compete with free commerce. 
Education must always be preparatory and not professional. 
But the textile university would be a great aid in preparing 
men and women for manufacturing. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF CATHOLIC WOMEN. 


The higher education of women is rapidly becoming uni- 
versal. It has been charged that Roman Catholic tstitu- 
tions do not provide first-class education for Vatholic wom- 
en. That there was some truth in this charge even Catholic 
writers admit. The Church Progress, published in St. Louis, 
commenting on the movement for the higher education of 
women, says: 

“With the progress in education, which has been so 
great in the last two decades of this century, new ques- 
tions have been presented to those who have it in charge 
as alife work. ‘The old sufficed for the times as they were, 
but not for time as it is. The courses presented in the con- 
vent schools of many orders of this country were entirely 
ungraded, and what the student should follow was largely 
a matter of taste and the precedent established in the relig- 
ious order. The method of teaching based upon permanent 
and universal principles was either lacking or widely diver- 
sified.” 

The wide-felt conviction among leading Catholic edu- 
cators that their convent schools are inadequate has result- 
ed in a forward movement of great importance. The Sisters 


The colluges fitted for enjoying worth- of the Congregation of Notre Dame Namur are establish- 


ing a college for women at Washington to take rank with 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr. The enterprise 
has received the approval and blessing of Bishops, Arch- 
bishops and Cardinals. Influential Catholic men of wealth 
and social position are giving the enterprise their best 
thought and earnest co-operation. The learned and eloquent 
Bishop Spalding of Peoria heartily and earnestly approves 
and supports the new movement. 

“It is still asserted,” he said, “that woman is incapable 
of serious mental training, and that the habits she forms 
in attempting to acquire the best education make her dis- 
contented with her proper work, unfit her to become wife 
and mother, take from her something of the sweetness, 
purity and moral beauty, which constitute her greatest 
charm, and on which the welfare of the race so largely de- 
pends. A learned woman still appears to some of us to be 
an abnormal being. We do not of course agree with the 
author who says that contact with learning would be al- 
most as fatal to womanly delicacy as contact with vice; nor 
with Lessing in the opinion that the woman who thinks 
is as ridiculous as the man who puts on rouge, but there 
are still many serious minds who are not without misgiv- 
ings as to the result of the higher education of women. In 
reply to whatever doubts and objections of this kind it is 
enough to say that the adversaries of the highest intellectual 
culture for women either do not understand what educa- 
tion is or do not believe in its divine efficacy. Education is 
simply the process whereby the powers which constitute a 
human being are strengthened, developed and brought into 
action. If these endowments are good, education is good, 
and the best is best, whether for man or woman. What 
interests the one must interest the other; what benefits the 
one must benefit the other. Women no less than men need 
strong, open minds, the capacity to form definite ideas and 
sound judgments, to deduce conclusions logically from prem- 
ises, to weigh evidence and to estimate the value of proof. 
They more than men even may be helped if they are per- 
mitted to live in the high and serene worlds which the study 
of philosophy, poetry, history and science will throw open 
to them; for they more than men probably dwell in the 
present; are too much dominated by the senses and a bet- 
ter education, by enabling them to live more in the past 
and future, will tranquilize, deepen and purify their whole 
being.” 





Among new scholarships at Harvard, founded in ful- 
filment of the wishes of the late Edward Austin, who left 
$500,000 to the university “for needy, meritorious students 
and teachers,” are eight, with an annual income of $250 
each, which are to be awarded to teachers and school su- 
perintendents who may wish to take a year at Harvard. 
Preference is to be given to teachers and superintendents 
who have not thrown up positions but who have been 
awarded a year of absence for the specific purpose of study. 





Kindness is the music of good will to men, and on this 
harp the smallest fingers may play heaven’s sweetest tunes 
on earth. —Elihu Burritt. 
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THE ARTIST TEACHER. 


The truth is that nothing in life is done well enough 
till it is done artistically. We talk of art in the school 
room. We clamor for it and struggle to place it upon our 
walls and in the hands of our children. But art in the 
school-room does not always take the form of painting, 
music, or poetry. There may be high art in the humblest 
teaching. The accomplished teacher, who is a lady to her 
finger tips, whose aim is towards the sky, and whose heart 
is warm to her children may teach the raggedest boy to 
read with an art that Murillo would recognize and seek 
vainly to express.—Primary Education. 





NO ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, heads 
his article in the School Journal “‘And It Is Coming to Pass,” 
and protests therein vigorously against the idea that an 
education in any department can be attained without hard 
work. 

“The so-called educator who holds up before children 
and young men and young women that they may become 
educated without hard and continuous work is a fraud, I 
care not what is the color of his hair. It takes hard think- 
ing and hard work to master any subject, and he who ex- 
pects to get hold of any subject must think it out in his 
own way.” 





TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


The women of the community can do much to give the 
teachers of their children that social recognition that the 
home must give if the relations of teacher and child are 
to be the best. The teacher of the children of a home 
should ever be a welcome and honored guest in that home. 
The mothers and teachers must have a mutual sympathy 
and a common interest. It is not legislation nor a different 
course of study that the schools need most. They want a 
more close and cordial union of the school and the home. 
The relations of teachers and parents are strained in too 
many of them. A cordial relation of parent and teacher 
will prevent many of the misunderstandings between teach 
er and pupil. 

The writer’s observation and many years of experience 
both lead to the conviction that more efficient instruction, 
more cultured teachers, and more cordial co-operation of 
homes with the school as well as happier relations between 
the teachers and the children are the greatest needs of the 
schools, and that the women of any community working to- 
gether for that end can meet this need more effectually than 
can any other agency.—School and Home Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUTTRESSES. 


It seems to have been taken for granted by parents, 
guardians and teachers that the main thing in training the 
young is to develop to its utmost the genius that is the 
natural superiority of each individual. 

In other words, if a child evinces a strong aptitude for 
something, this gift is looked upon as the center toward 
which every line of study must trend. Doubtless there is 
much to sustain such a course of reasoning as would lead 
to this conclusion; but we must not lose sight of the weaker 
parts of mind and character, to strengthen which is often 
even more desirable to develop than to develop abnormally 
a part which is naturally superior. Indeed, common obser- 
vation shows that very great excellence in a single direc- 
tion is nearly always accompanied with eccentricities in 
other directions. 

It is true that here and there a person with but one or- 
gan of intelligence well-developed has done a great thing— 
invented a machine, discovered a new application of natural 
force, developed a great line of industry—but for that one 
successful eccentric ten thousand failures are to be record- 
ed, and it is at last the average that we must consider. In 
a word, the only safe education is the education which lifts 
the average of common efficiency. Every boy should be 
trained as if we expected him to be a strong man, every gir! 
as if she could not rightfully escape the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the average woman. Where we observe a defec 
tive line of intellect or character there is the place for educa- 
tional stays and braces. The old saying that a rope Is as 
strong as its very weakest point and no strénger is applicable 
to the chain of education. The man will break at his least 
fortified link of intelligence or character. Upon the whole, 
it is safe to formulate the maxim: Take care of the weak 
points of mind and body; the strong ones will take care of 
themselves.—Maurice Thompson in the Saturday Evening 
Post (Phila.). 





LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


A liberal education, let it be thoroughly understood, is 
not one which delivers over an individual to the dominant 
influence of his place and time, whatever they may be, but 
one which enables him to react, when necessary, against 
such influences under the guidance of wider views and 
deeper principles. It is an illiberal education, let it embrace 
what it may, which simply equips a man for exploiting for 
his own benefit the conditions and tendencies which he 
finds prevailing in society around him, and too much of 
what passes for liberal education has, we fear, had no better 
result. 


In a country like ours, liable to be swept by gusts of 
popular excitement, not to say passion, the aim of all higher 
education should be to create a class of citizens trained for 
social influence, and yet able to stand on their guard against 
sensational politics, to distinguish between true and false 
patriotism and to uphold the claim of justice and honor 
when threatened by popular infatuation and tumult.—From 
an editorial in The Popular Science Monthly. 







































A LITERARY CRISIS. 


Ex-State Superintendent Henry Sabin, of Iowa, one of 
the most popular school men in that intellectual State, la- 
ments in the Teachers’ World that at the present time we 
Seem to have reached “A Literary Crisis.’ We are grown to 
be omniverous readers of newspapers, magazines and fiction. 
Of the reading of fiction, he says: 


Good fiction has its place in the literary world. In the 
present age it is more than ever a necessity. Not only do 
the quaint sayings of David Harum rest the tired brain, but 
we may well strive to adopt many of his homely virtues. 
In a book like “Richard Carvel,” we learn as nowhere else, 
how our ancestors on both sides of the water, lived and 
fought and died. But these and a few others are notable 
exceptions. The average reader becomes omniverous. Deli- 
cacy of taste is lost, and everything is devoured that may 
temporarily satisfy an unnatural appetite. The old, sweet 
poems of the past, the heroic tales of long ago, those that 
brought a tear to the eye or a flush to the cheek of our fath- 
ers when they were young, are not our companions to-day. 
Dust-covered they stand on our library shelves, and in vain 
will one listen to hear them called for in the bookstore. 
Their places are taken, not by works of equal value, but 
by books deservedly having no place in lasting literature. 

Professor Sabin’s remedy for the evils he depicts is the 
proper training of the coming generation, and the burden 
of this training naturally falls upon the teacher. 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, 


The January number of the Colorado School Journal 
contains an article quite to the point on “The Teaching of 
English,” by Prof. D. E. Phillips, of the University of Den- 
ver. The writer lays great stress upon habit. “Proper edu- 
cation,” he aflirms, “is proper habituation.” 


“It was once thought that the introduction of formal 
grammar into the grades would solve our difficulty. This 
failed, but in many places there is already a tendency to 
re-establish it. Granting that it may do some good, it can 
never solve our difficulty, and in some cases the confusion, 
mixture and conscious effort only agitate it. Until we can 
inform and arouse parents to the necessity of guarding their 
utterance and those of the child from the cradle up, in vain 
do we resort to this or that means, in vain do we look for 
substantial improvement in the use of every-day English. 


“That something is due to ignorance even on the part of 
pupils from our best schools, and that long and persistent 
effort may avail something no one will deny, but close ob- 
_ servation will demonstrate to any one the dominance of 
habit. In no other line of work does the teacher labor 
against so well formed and continually enforced habits. 
When a child has heard and used incorrect expressions for 
six years and continues to hear the same in the home and 
on the street three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
it is almost in vain that the teacher presents her rules and 
corrections for but a few hours five days in the week 
through a few months in the year.” 
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PERCENTAGE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


There is no greater nonsense afloat than that which is 
going the rounds about the small attendance, relatively, in 
the high schools. It is the usual thing for writers and 
speakers to say that only three, five, or eight per cent. of 
the children ever see the high school. This has been denied 
times out of number, and still this baseless lie continues to 
stalk about like a ghost. Let us keep after it on every pos- 
sible occasion. When you hear a man make any such re- 
mark, interrupt him as politely as you can and say that in 
all well regulated cities of 100,000 and less fully one-third 
of the children in the second primary grade enter the high 
school. I say the second primary grade, because the first 
year is such a medley that there are about one-third fewer 
in the second primary grade than in the first. The ad- 
mission of little people to school in April and September 
confuses the first year, and their irregularity of attendance 
that first year makes uniform promotion out of the question. 
Not until the second year is there any basis of judgment. 
and from that basis one-third enters the high school and 
one-fifth graduates. 

I have the figures from several cities, enough to make 
sure of these figures. The larger the city the smaller the 
percentage, because the temptation to work in shops and 
stores is greater.—Journal of Education. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL DULLNESS. 


The other day Mrs. Henrotin of Chicago disparaged the 
college-bred woman as dull, especialiy the product of the co- 
educational colleges. Echoing her opinion Prur. D. S. Mar- 
tin of New York declares that ¢o-education “merges the 
woman in the collegian.” Furtber it encourages the girl to 
imitate the boys. She loses ber iove of beauty and becomes 
mannish. 

This is unexepected. If it makes a girl mannish to go to 
school with a boy, why ‘ioes it not make her masculine to 
dance with him? What is there in the associations of school 
life to produce an effect never observed in social experience? 

Generally spe2king a man is made more manly by asso- 
ciation with women while women are correspondingly im- 
proved. The virtues of their sex are augmented and mul-, 
tiplied. Why is it that the rule breaks down in co-educa- 
tion?-~St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Habits are only a part of our acquired nature. I have not 
referred to “building character,’ because the teacher can no 
more build character that he can build a tree on the school- 
house ground. Character cannot be created. It is a thing 
of growth. Only by patient, persistent and wise nurture of 
those good impulses which I have never failed to find in the 
heart of the little child can character be developed as the 
plant from the seed, until its roots are so deeply imbedded 
in the life of the man that adversity cannot blast it nor 
temptation remove it.—Henry Sabin in “Education.” 
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ARE COLLEGE COURSES TOO LONG? 


What, then, is needed to adjust the college to the new 
university scheme? asks Clement L. Smith in the February 
Atlantic. 

The question touches, first, the length of the college 
course, and the adjustment of its boundaries to the new 
conditions. From the professional faculties comes an ear- 
nest protest against the maintenance of the old four years’ 
course. They point out that this course was established 
at a time when there was not only no graduate school, but 
no professional school; when the boy went to college at 
fourteen, and, coming home at eighteen, could easily ac- 
complish his reading for a profession by the time he was 
twenty-one. Now the youth enters college at the age at 
which he formerly graduated, and completes his profes- 
sional training at twenty-six or twenty-seven. ‘Life is not 
long enough to justify such an expenditure of time; the 
world is not rich enough to pay what it costs. We may 
even say that the world is too wise not to know that, after 
a certain point has been attained, its own rough lessons 
are worth more than anything it can get from books and 
lectures.” 

How shall the college answer this plea? 





THE MISSION OF THE BIRD LOVER. 


Dr. Orrin G. Libby, of the University of Wisconsin, 
writes for the January Kindergarten Magazine on the “Mis- 
sion of the Bird Lover.” He is evidently much infatuated 
with his infatuating subject and we should like to reproduce 
more of his article. The last two paragraphs, however, in- 
dicate the trend of his thoughts: 

“The mission of the bird lover is threefold. He must in 
the first place keep in full touch with new and fresh mate- 
rial in his chosen field. This must come, not from books, 
however well written, but primarily from the birds them- 
selves. He must draw at first hand from those inexhaust- 
ible fountains of nature. Like Antaeus of old, he will derive 
strength and courage anew from contact with the earth. 

“This store of experience has its value chiefly in its 
availability. It must be transmitted to the children that 
they may use it and pass it on. Bird songs are to be sung, 
stories of bird families to be related, the mechanism of the 
nest explained, the wonderful trip across the continent de- 
scribed, till bit by bit there will dawn upon the child’s con- 
sciousness the real marvel of bird life. This accomplished 
and the victory is won. The desire to know which lies at 
the bottom of half of what we call cruelty, is thus met more 
than half way by such an insight into the inner life of a 
bird as will render it forever sacred.” 





The article on “The Christ of the Modern Idealist,’ by 
C. H. A. Bjerregaard, in Werner’s Magazine for December, 
treats the subject of sacred art from an entirely new ‘stand- 
point. The psychology of the age, to which the modern 
artists strive to give expression in their ideal conceptions 
of the Christ, is outlined graphically and reverently. The 


article is illustrated with beautiful half-tone reproductions 
of famous paintings by modern artists, most of them never 
before reproduced in America. 
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When the public school has brought within reach of all 
the children of the land, the elements of an English educa- 
tion—has taught then “to read, write and cipher;”’ has train- 
ed them through the study of language to think and to ex- 
press their thoughts clearly and accurately; has given them, 
in the elements of history and geography, a key to the world 
in which they live, and the world’s life of which they form 
a part; and through this has awakened the desire for larger 
knowledge and set their feet in the path that leads to larger 
life—it has done for them what it can well do, what it 
ought to do, what perhaps after all it only can do; but 
beyond this we question if it can pass with profit without 
becoming rather a stumbling block, than a motive force, in 
the pathway of human progress.—Florida School Exponent. 





An English schoolmaster tells the following good story 
against himself: 

Some weeks ago he came to a stile in a field which was 
occupied by a farm lad, who was eating his bread and bacon 
lunch. 

The boy made no attempt to allow his reverence to pass, 
so was duly lectured for his lack of manners. 

“You seem, my lad, to be better fed than taught.” 

“Very like,” answered the lad, slicing off a piece of ba- 
con, “for ye teaches Oi, but Oi feeds meself.”—School Board 
Journal. 





In a contribution entitled “My Boyhood Dreams” in Jan- 
uary McClure’s, Mark Twain thus describes Secretary Hay’s 
career. According to Mark, it was Hay’s ambition to be- 
come a steamboat mate on the Mississippi, but just when 
he seemed likely to reach the goal, fortune turned. 

“Down—down—down—ever down; private secretary to 
the President; colonel in the field; charge d’affaires in 
Paris; charge d'affaires in Vienna; poet; editor of the Trib- 
une; biographer of Lincoln; ambassador to England; and 
now at last there he lies—Secretary of State, head of foreign 
affairs. And he has fallen like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
And his dream—where now is his dream? Gone down in 
blood and tears with the dream of the auctioneer.” 





The following ingenious answers come fresh from school: 
A sight translation exercise: ‘Pourquoi jettent-ils des pier- 
res dans mon jardin? Pour M’ennuyer.” was rendered: 
“Why do they throw stones into my garden? For manure.” 
In a Sunday school, the question: “What did David play 
upon?” got the ready answer from a very small boy: “He 
played upon the floor.” A teacher, desiring to “elicit” the 
word “anxious” from her class, asked: ‘What do we get 
when we are expecting somebody?’ and received the dis- 
concerting reply: “A telegram.” The dangers of definitions 
are illustrated by the fact that a ladder was proposed by a 
board-school boy as an example of a transparent object, 
which had just been defined as “something you can see 
through.”—The Educational Times, London. 





Now, Bobbie,” said the teacher in the natural history 
class, “what is a panther?” 
“A man that maketh panth,” lisped Bobbie.—Hxchange. 
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SUGGESTIVE PLAN FOR LESSONS UPON 
OCCUPATION. 


Frequent reference is made, in all literature, to the oc- 
cupations of men. Even if this were not the case, a knowl- 
edge of these occupations is necessary to even a fair edu- 
eation. Every child should have some intelligent knowl- 
edge of the work of the farmer, the miller, the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, the engineer, the miner, the merchant. But, 
be this as it may, the puges of the school Reader, will de- 
mand some knowledge of the every day occupations of men. 


Children are naturally interested in the occupations of 
their neghbors. They like to see things made. They like 
to know why certain effects come from certain causes. 
Nothing could be more fruitful than a visit to a blacksmith 
shop, a new house that is being built, a sewer that is being 
dug, a cellar that is being laid; to a ropewalk, to a mine, 
to a quarry, where real men are engaged in real work. 
The natural interest of children in these subjects is evi- 
denced by their desire to “play” the miller, the farmer, 
the driver, the boatman, ete. We do well when we build 
upon this natural interest. “The Village Blacksmith” is a 
familiar poem based upon a common experience. As has 
been said, the children who know something about the work 
of the blacksmith will enjoy and understand the poem 
as no others can. Ask them to go to a blacksmith and 
then to report; or to go with a class of children, and help 
them to observe and question. The blacksmith will be 
courteous and generous if he is courteously requested to 
give his aid to the children. Prepare them for the lesson 
by a preliminary talk about the blacksmith, his work, the 
need of his work; his tools, the material with which he 
works, the sources from which iron is obtained, the process 
by which steel is made. Having prepared the children 
to observe, assign questions or topics upon which they are 
to report: the anvil, the forge, the sledge, the bellows, the 
horseshoe, ete. Upon their return from the visit, allow the 
different pupils to tell what they have seen. After the 
general conversation, insist upon an orderly description. 

Kindred lessons may be given upon the other occupa- 
tions suggested. In many cases stories can be told or read, 
which will re-enforce the observation. It must not be for- 
gotten that one result of the lessons should be a sincere 
respect for honest toil, and a pride in the ability to do 
honest work well. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
visit to the blacksmith shop will re-enforce the reading, and 
that a study of Longfellow’s poem will, in turn, make the 
visit more valuable. The language lesson will help the read- 
ing lesson because it adds interest; it will also help the 
lesson as literature, because it gives fuller power of in- 
terpretation and corresponding appreciation of the poem. 
All these lessons will be made more valuable by the use of 
collections of pictures—From “Learning to Read:” 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


The death of John Ruskin, which occurred the 20th of 
January, could surprise no one knowing his advanced years 
and feeble condition. But it reminds us anew of a man 
whose life and works have been far reaching in their influ- 
ence. It is now several years since he has been able to 
play an active part in life, but his unique character, his 
strong personality, and his passionate nature, have left 
too strong an imprint upon the minds of men ever to allow 
the influence to pass away. 


Last year an eminent graphologist made a study of Rus- 
kin’s character through his handwriting, not knowing whose 
penmanship he was examining. This is a portion of his es- 
timate: “Besides the great intelligence and artistic capa- 
cities of this writer, his sadness of character is striking. 
* * * The writer’s main characteristics are bitterness and 
weariness. * * * The writer is from nature kind and 
gentle. All that is hard or malignant in his character is 
the result of experiences. * * * All in all, he is a strong 
individuality, an original and interesting personality.” This 
estimate is interesting, especially when compared with 
words uttered by Ruskin late in life: ‘All my life I have 
been talking to the people, and they have listened not to 
what I had to say, but to how I said it; they have cared 
only for the manner, not for the matter. For them the ker- 
nel is nothing; it is the shell that attracts. And so I have 
made people go wrong in a hundred ways and they have 
done nothing at all.” 

Ruskin was a master of art criticism and his wondrous 
use of words made him at the same time a great literary 
artist. He was, moreover, a man of ideals, and he gave his 
life and his wealth to their service. He was a true artist 
and a reformer. In which field he labored best future gen- 
erations must decide. 





EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The growth of correspondence schools during the past 
few years has been both rapid and wonderful. The con- 
stant increase in the number of these schools is evidence 
that there is a growing demand for instruction by mail, and 
at the present time there is scarcely a subject upon which 
instruction can not be obtained in this manner. 

As far as we are informed the institution that originated 
this form of instruction was the International Correspon- 
dence Schoo) of Scranton, Pa. This school was started in 
1891 as a school of instruction in mining, but has widened 
its course so as now to include over 60 separate courses, 
covering the whole field of technical instruction. It seems 
almost incredible, but its management claims an enrollment 
of over 180,000 students. 

Dr. Howerth’s contribution to this number in regard to 
Chicago University makes prominent mention of the corre- 
spondence department of that great institution. Dr. Steven- 
son’s Normal College, advertised in these columns, covers a 
field somewhat different from the Scranton schools, and is a 
prosperous, reliable college of correspondence. 

Instruction by mail is not to be preferred to that gained 
by actual attendance at a good school, but when the latter 
is not possible or practicable these correspondence schools 
are a great blessing and no one can deny that they have 
already gained a prominent position among the educational 
institutions of this country. They offer substantial aid to 
all classes, and while it should be remembered that there is 
no royal road to learning, every lift given along the road, 
that to the great majority is long and rocky, should not be 
despised, even if some of the journey has to be taken in 
Uncle Sam’s mail wagons. 
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DESTROYING THE CHILDREN. 


Mr. Edward Bok is a successful editor if the popularity 
of his paper, the Ladies’ Home Journal, is a just standard 
by which to judge him, but of all the American journalists 
he deserves the palm as being the greatest dispenser of ad- 
vice in the United States. No one escapes. The young man 
has been told how to carry himself in life and how to suc 
ceed in business. The young woman has been guided by his 
unerring hand over the pitfalls of girlhood and safely landed 
in a home provided by one of Mr. Bok’s successful young 
men. The spinster has been consoled in her spinsterhood, 
the widow in her widowhood. No class of individuals es- 
capes, and now comes an ominous warning from his ad- 
visory pen that the schools are wrecking the lives of thou- 
sands of children. Listen: 

“Do American men and women realize that in five cities 
of our country alone there were during the last school term 
over sixteen thousand children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen taken out of the public schools because their 
nervous systems were wrecked, and their minds were in 
capable of going any further in the infernal cramming sys- 
tem which exists to-day in our schools? And these sixteen 
thousand helpless little wrecks,’ he continues, “are simply 
the children we know about. Conservative medical men 
who have given their lives to the study of children place the 
number whose health is shattered by overstudy at more 
than fifty thousand each year. It is putting the truth mildly 
to state that, of all American institutions, that which deals 
with the public education of our children is at once the most 
faulty, the most unintelligent and the most cruel.” 

There is doubtless some truth in what Mr. Bok says, 
there is doubtless too much cramming and perhaps the num- 
ber of studies is getting too large, but we are inclined to 
indorse the following paragraph from a very able answer 
to Mr. Bok, which appears in the Public School Journal of 
Cincinnati: 

The writer’s observation of thousands of students 
amounts to this, that the students who break down are those 
who worry, who look upon their school duties as a disagree 
able task, and who have little heart in the matter except 
social effect. Much of the breakdown in school which is 
attributed to school tasks is due directly to private and so- 
cial habits. Smoking, chewing, late hours at parties and 
home sociables, late suppers, fashionable but unwholesome 
foods, love-matches, disobeying the laws of hygiene in and 
out of school, etc., etc., have not yet been tried in court. 





RECENT HISTORICAL FICTION. 


It is not our intention to prescribe a diet of reading. 
Every one ought to be able to judge for himself what pro- 
portions of the different departments of literature are best 
suited to his needs. But that fiction has an established 
position in the library of every well-read person goes with 
out saying, and in the realm of fiction at the present time 
there is cause for mention of the prominence which has re 
eently been given, particularly in our own country, to his- 
torical romances. These books are, or should be, of special 
interest to teachers and many of them can be read with 


profit by the older pupils. The skeptic may sneer at the 
folly of preferring education in homeopathic doses. It is 
just as reasonable for the student of history or sociology to 
combine study with entertainment as for the botanist or 
geologist to seek health and strength in the open while 
pursuing his favorite study. Moreover, it oftentimes hap- 
pens that a chapter in a novel fixes more definitely the cus- 
toms and habits of a certain period, or people, than a whole 
volume of history covering the same period. 

We have not the space to review all the recent historical 
novels, but must be content with giving a bibliography, 
which will be found in the “Library” of this number. It is 
hoped that it will be of service. Mention here can be made 
only of a few that are the most prominent in public favor. 
Richard Carvel and Hugh Wynne are doubtless well-known 
to most of our readers. Both deal with the Revolutionary 
period and the sales of these books, particularly of the for- 
mer, are sufficient evidence of their merit. Janice Meredith 
treats of the same period of history and is proving a mighty 
competitor for popular favor. Whatever faults critics may 
find in its pages, we have yet to hear that it has been found 
historically incorrect, for its author is well known to be an 
authority upon Revolutionary history. The Sword of Jus- 
tice is not so well known a book, but is an exceedingly well- 
written. The scene is laid in Florida in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. It 


is especially strong in its 
description of Indian life. 


In Castle and Colony records 
the hardships endured by the Swedes and Finns in their 
early settlement on the Delaware River, and The Orange 
xirl well describes places and conditions in London dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. 

For more extended reviews reference is made to periodi- 
cals having more space to devote to literary topics, but the 
advice is ventured that every teacher seek an early oppor- 
tunity to read one or more of these excellent books. 





“There is almost nothing that the United States does not 
possess, except political purity, and nothing which an Amer- 
ican cannot do, except rest.”—Ian Maclaren. 





TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


According to the statistics of Illinois public schools, 
which the State superintendent has recently forwarded to 
Commissioner of Education Harris, the average monthly 
wages of male teachers in that state is $60.42 and of fe- 
male teachers $53.27. The average time that the schools 
were kept is 259.6 days, or approximately eight months. 
We have not the statistics at hand to compare Illinois with 
other States in this respect, but it is safe to say that these 
figures are above the average. It must be remembered that 
this average is base. on figures including Chicago and other 
cities of the State and that the wages paid in the cities is 
usually much more than in the country districts. 

From these figures, the average male teacher earns $480 
in a year, his sister, $425. If they are fortunate in both 
ability and opportunity, they may be able to add to this in- 
come during vacations, but avenues for profitable employ- 
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ment during the rest period are not always open. Of course, 
teachers have glowing opportunities to canvass for books, 
and many fortunes are doubtless lost every summer by the 
incredulous or faint-hearted, but as a rule the vacation is 
a period of outlay, not of income. Again, there is the sum- 
mer institute that confronts the country teacher, and that 
‘means the expenditure of time and money. 


All the good things of this life cost money. Good books, 
good pictures, good music, even good clotbipg and good 
things to eat require money. All these things are essential 
to the well being of « desirable teacher. It is not ovr inten- 
tion to create discontent among teachers only in so far as 
such discontent may work for their own interests. Jsoubt- 
less many teachers in Illinois and elsewhere are receiving 
more than they are worth as teachers, but that does not 
alter the fact that teachers as a rule are a poorly paid class 
of workers; about the poorest-paid class (editors excepted) 
that can be named, considering the high character of the 
work they are expected to do and must do to prove them- 
selves competent. 


In many sections of the country during the past summer 
any one who had the muscle and the inclination could earn 
from $2 to $2.25 per day handling a shovel, while perhaps 
within calling distance a bright young man or woman was 
teaching school at $8 a week. 

Capable servant girls in any of the larger cities easily 
command $5 per week with board and lodging and are not 
required to lift a finger in the family laundry. Most of 
them live better,wear better clothing,and if so inclined have 
as much time for self-improvement and many more oppor- 
tunities than does the country teacher. We do not recom- 
mend the teacher to become a household servant, but we 
should like to aid teachers in securing their natural rights. 
It’s all very well to raise the standard of requirements for 
qualified teachers, but it is but fair to raise the compensa- 
tion for their work at the same time, or proceed at once to 
place the profession of teaching on a missionary basis. We 
rave about the “Little Red Scnool-house.” We raise the 
stars and stripes above it and wildly wave our hats end 
cheer this mighty bulwark of our homes and country. But 
enthusiasm and patriotism coo] when confronted with dol. 
lars and cents and we turn about and engage a commander 
of this stronghold for less money than we pay our “hired 
man.” 





A VALUABLE REPORT. 


One year ago the Colorado State Teachers’ Association 
appointed a committee of eight to investigate the subject of 
mathematical teaching. The report of this committee was 
made to the association at its recent meeting and was re- 
ceived with a great deal of interest. The “Rucky Mountain 
Educator,” of January 6, prints it in full and it proves very 
interesting and instructive reading. It is divided into four 
parts, as follows: (1) Some underlying pedagogical prin- 
ciple; (2) general and practical suggestions; (8) special prim- 
ary work; (4) a supplement containing suggestions for more 
advanced work and the summarized views of 250 business 
men. 


The deductions from the views given by the business 
men are specially valuable from a practical standpoint, and 
well worth a careful consideration: 

1, Arithmetic should be studied when the maturity of 
the student calls for it. 

2. That age is about 14 years on the average. 

3. One year is enough if taken at the right time. 

4. Arithmetic which is taught by public expense should 
be only that which is needed by the active business man or 
woman. That would be a great reduction in quantity from 
our present teaching. 

5. Multiplication tables, learned till they are automatic, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, simple frac- 
tions, use of decimal point, tables, percentage and simple in- 
terest are enough for bankers and men of other large busi- 
ness concerns. 

6. All arithmetic should be correlated with real life 
uses. 

7. Mental arithmetic seems to be of more worth than 
present teachers think it—judging by time given to it. 





GERMAN SCHOOL GARDENS. 


An officer of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has called attention to a peculiarly attractive educa- 
tional feature in vogue in German common schools of using 
a garden attached to the school in teaching botany, garden- 
ing, and the elementary principles of farming. The plan 
has its best exemplification at Alfter, a village of 2,000 in- 
habitants, in the Rhine Province between Bonn and Co- 
logne. 

“Here,” says the writer, “plants can be watched in their 
development from seed to flower fruitage; the curled leaves 
on a choice plant may show where an insect has made its 
home; a heavily-laden apple tree may suggest the value of 
pruning; a few pansies or a rosebush rightly placed may 
awaken ideas of beauty. Pupils working among these flow- 
ers, pruning trees, or gathering berries from vines planted 
and tilled by themselves, may acquire an interest in nature 
and husbandry which will remain with them throughout 
their after life. Certainly they will acquire a practical 
knowledge of the ways in which fruits, flowers and garden 
vegetables are planted and cared for which will be of value 
to them in future, as owners of homes and gardens.” 





According to a recent newspaper dispatch from Cam- 
bridge, the faculty of Harvard College has taken a position 
independent of other colleges in requiring, in addition to 
the present admission examinations in English, an examina- 
tion upon the work known as English A, now being done by 
the freshmen. This change is significant in that it is a de- 
cisive step towards broadening and strengthening the work 
in English composition and literature now being done in the 
secondary schools, and it is also the beginning toward the 
end of making the work for a Harvard degree of A. B. 
entirely elective. 





A bill has been introduced into Congress to make Feb 
ruary 12 of each year a national holiday. 
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PUERTO RICAN SCHOOLS. 


Major George C. Graff, a member of the school board of 
Puerto Rico, writes in an interesting manner to the School 
Journal of “The Puerto Rican Schools Under the Spanish 
Rule.” The following are some of the peculiarities of the 
system which he enumerates: 

“Schools were kept open twelve months in the year and 
six days in the week. Holidays were innumerable. Prizes 
were distributed by lottery. In the country, no schools had 
ever existed for girls. Some populous townships had never 
had a school of any kind. The sexes were separated in dif- 
ferent schools at all ages. A man was never permitted to 
teach girls. The studying was done aloud. Much teaching 
was done by older pupils, who were also protectors. Teach 
ers were all called ‘professors.’ The ‘bachiller’s’ degree, a 
title of distinction, was given on the payment of the proper 
fees even to mere children. At examinations it was cus- 
tomary to show the questions to the pupils beforehand, or 
for the teachers even to work out the answers. No disci- 
pline whatever existed in many schools, the children acting 
much like a mob. The teachers could be seen smoking cigar- 
ettes and teaching at the same time.” 





CUBAN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


According to the Globe-Democrat, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
the newly appointed Governor of Cuba, has become very 
popular among the boys and girls there. Last October he 
gave the children of Santiago an excursion down the harbor 
in government vessels. Since then he has been known to 
the boys and girls as “Our Friend.” 

Not many weeks after the picnic on the harbor a great 
delegation of children appeared at the palace and asked to 
see the Governor. Gen. Wood is a tall, powerfully built man 
and he wears a brown khaki suit and spurs. The average 
Cuban man reaches hardly above his shoulders, and so when 
he appeared among the boys and girls he looked like a very 
giant. The spokesman presented the petition. He said that 
the boys and girls of Santiago had heard that the boys and 
girls of America were only required to go to school five days 
a week, whereas every Cuban school holds a session on 
Saturday the same as any other day. Now, were not the 
Cubans free? And shouldn’t they be entitled to the same 
privileges as their friends, the American boys and girls? 
And thus they made a strong plea for a Saturday holiday— 
a plea with which every American boy and girl will sym- 
pathize. The Governor heard them through, and then he 
explained to them that the time had not yet come for mak- 
ing such changes in the school system of Cuba, but that 
some time they might expect to enjoy the same privileges 
as the American boys and girls. And they left him with a 
cheer. 





SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


In a recent interview, Dr. C. C. Rounds, superintendent 
of the New York Normal Schools, expressed himself to a 
newspaper reporter as follows, in regard to schools in 
France: 


“France has the most perfectly organized system of 


common schools on earth. Attendance upon the schools is 
compulsory upon children from the ages of 6 to 14 years. 
After that the higher schools of common education and the 
schools of technical education are free, but not compulsory. 
France has reorganized her entire common school system 
since the Franco-Prussian war, and I visited every class of 
school in Paris from the maternal to the universities and 
normals. I was sent to Paris from New York in 1889 as 
commissioner to the exposition, and had some acquaintance 
there and, in addition, I had letters to the most eminent 
professors of the country. I was first surprised to learn that 
Paris offered superior educational advantages to Germany, 
but Germany offers better facilities for the entrance of stu- 
dents from the country. We now have an_ organization 
known as the Franco-American commission, composed of 
students of both countries, the object of which is to secure 
the same facilities in France which Germany offers, and en- 
courage American students to go to France. 


“Besides visiting the Paris schools, I visited also many 
of the country schools to study their agricultural system of 
education. In all of the country schools for boys there is 
a department of agriculture and horticulture, and the pupils 
are required to devote two hours per week to these studies. 
In the schools for girls there is a department for horticul- 
ture and the pupils are required to devote one hour per week 
to studying horticulture. Where the commune exceeds five 
hundred the boys’ and girls’ schools are separate. All of 
these schools have a garden annexed to them, where agri- 
culture and horticulture are taught practically, and it is to 
this intensive culture that France owes the extraordinary 
prosperity of her farming population. The whole of France 
is one agricultural garden. It is the educational system of 
the country that has made its agricultural population so 
thrifty and prosperous.” 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


The following extracts are taken from the recent report 
of Mr. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education: 

Teachers.—The number of different teachers employed 
was 18,402, of whom 1,197 were men and 12,205 women. 
The ratio of men to women was 1 to 10.2. During the first 
half of the past decade the number of men kept rapidly 
diminishing, during the last half it has been relatiyely in- 
creasing. Changes in the teaching force are most numerous 
where poor salaries are paid; least numerous where good 
salaries are paid. The percentage of teachers who have re- 
ceived normal school training has increased during the last 
decade from 34 to 40.3, most of the increase belonging to 
the last five years. The average pay of men per month was 
$136.23, and of women $51.41. 

Conveyance of Children.—The conveyance of children to 
school at public expense was first introduced by chapter 
132, Acts of 1869. No returns of expenditure under the law 
were made until 1889; the amount then reported for the year 
preceding was $22,118.38. The amount has now reached the 
sum of $127,409.22. This increase means a gain in the policy 
of consolidating schools and increasing their efficiency. 
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High Schools.—There are 262 high schools in the State, 
with 1,440 teachers and 40,003 pupils. The ratio of the 
number of high school pupils enrolled to the total number 
enrolled in the public schools is 8.5 per cent. This means 
that 25 per cent. of the children avail themselves in due 
season of high school privileges, the percentage of enjoy- 
ment rising in many towns to 30, 40 and even 50. There is 
a good deal of popular misapprehension about the number 
of children attending high schools, some people asserting 
that only 4 or 5 children out of 100, or at the most 8 or 10, 
ever reach the high school. To throw light on this point, 
the reduction in membership of three classes in Cambridge 
and four in Somerville from the lowest primary grade to 
graduation from the high school has been carefully studied. 
The facts show that in Cambridge 20 per cent. of the lowest 
primary class entered the high school and at Somerville 26 
pe reent., 9 per cent. graduating from the high school in 
Cambridge and 14 per cent. in Somerville; or, taking the sec- 
ond primary grade as a basis for computation, which, for 
many reasons, is fairer, 30 per cent. of this grade entered 
the high school and 12 per cent. graduated therefrom in 
Cambridge, the corresponding percentages for Somerville 
being 38 and 20. The larger the city, the smaller relatively 
the high school attendanee; but, whatever it is, it is far 
larger than popular misapprehension frequently asserts it 
to be. 

The secretary renews his statement of a year ago, that 
for sixty-three years the secretaries of the board have 
shown consistency and unity in their conceptions of what 
the Massachusetts educational policy ought to be. The ideals 
of this policy ‘are substantially the following: 

Education is more than an individual, family or school 
district interest—it concerns the town and the State. 

The schools do not exist to furnish places for the rela 
tives and friends of the appointing power or for the resi 
dents of a locality—they exist for the welfare of the chil 
dren and the community. 

The supreme need of any school is that of the thoroughly 
competent and wise teacher. 

No pains should be spared by the State to train teachers 
for their responsible work. 

The avenues of ascent through the schools even to the 
college doors should be open and free to the poorest child. 
Secondary as well as elementary education should therefore 
be fostered. 

The smallest and poorest towns should have good school- 
ing, as well as the largest and wealthiest. 

The State should insist in its laws on such schooling. 

Where local taxation goes as far as it ought, and yet fails 
to provide money enough to insure good schools, the State 
should aid in securing the needed efficiency. 

By as much as human minds and souls transcend in 
value the products of human hands, by so much .does the 
need of the schools for competent supervision transcend the 
need of the factory. No sane corporation would let its work- 
shop drift, and no sane community should let its schools 
drift, without a directing and unifying head. 





That man lives twice who lives the first life well.—Her- 
rick. 


NOTES. 
Teacher (to class)—What is an octopus? 


Small Boy (who has just begun latin, eagerly)—Please, 
sir, I know, sir; it’s an eight-sided cat.—Life. 


The first week of January the Akron, O., Board of Edu- 
cation reduced the salaries of teachers 20 per cent., where- 
upon the teachers “struck.” The B. of E. very quickly re- 
stored the old salaries and all is serene. 





Miss Mattie Plunkett, a school teacher in Mississippi, 
has recently been honored by being made State librarian. 
Miss Plunkett had six rival applicants and Is to be con- 
gratulated upon her success in securing so desirable a posi- 
tion. 


The teacher was giving little Tommy a grammar lesson 
the other day. “An abstract noun,” she said, “is the name 
of something which you can think of, but not touch. Can 
you give me an example?’ Tommy—‘“A red-hot poker!’— 
Educational Independent. 


The system of daily medical inspection of school-rooms 
was put in operation in Philadelphia on January 8. Up- 
wards of 250 physicians have volunteered their services; 
All the rules and regulations governing the work of medical 
supervision have been printed and sent out to the principals 
of schools. 





The automobile may be a satisfaction, comfort and suc- 
cess to those who want it solely for transportation purposes, 
but in many respects it cannot take the place of a horse. 
How, for instance, can you dock an automobile’s tail, stretch 
its nose skyward at an angle of forty-five degrees by means 
of an overhead check-rein, yank its mouth sore by a cruel 
bit, madden it by the brutal cuts of a horsewhip, or torture 
it by any of the other methods by which a certain class of 
men show that they are lower in the scale of humanity than 
the horse?—The Practical Age. 





Probably the fact is not generally known that Texas was 
for many years called the “New Philippines.” The first set- 
tlement in what is now Texas was made by French emi- 
grants in 1685. During the next 25 years there was an in- 
termittent struggle between the French and Spanish for 
supremacy, resulting in favor of the latter, and in 1814 the 
name of the New Philippines was given to the country. 
This was its official name in Spanish records for many years 
and until the name of Texas, from a’‘tribe of Indians, grad- 
ually came in vogue.—Exchange. 


The school board of Memphis, Tenn., has been com- 
pelled to take measures to keep book agents away from the 
schools. Perhaps on account of general prosperity, they have 
this fall descended upon Memphis in unusually large num- 
bers. Their first point of assault is always the school-house. 
They button-hole teachers during recess time and sometimes 
even interrupt the work of classes. 

The principals of the schools lately made a strong ap- 
peal to Superintendent Gordon for the suppression of the 
nuisance. 

N. B.—This does not apply to school-book agents, who 
are usually welcome visitors in any school. 
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BUSY WORK. 
BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 
EXERCISE I. 
1. Write the short form of: 

Missouri, colonel, 
captain, peck, 
admiral, example, 
bushel, pound (weight), 
minute, pound (money), 
afternoon, postmaster, 
forenoon, foot. 

EXAMPLE II. 


2. Expand the following short forms into their equiva 
lent long forms: 


Jr., Ms., doz., 
e. g., Dr., bu., 
prox., Cr., ft., 

ult., P. O. order, yd., 
inst., 10th ult., in., 

Xmas, Capt., $. 


EXERCISE III. 

Note—Place on board and let children search up during 
the week and give on Friday afternoon—either oral or writ- 
ten. 

Who was or is: 

Old Reliable? 
Old Rough and Ready? 
Old Silverleg? 


Sweet Singer of Israel? 
Tippecanoe? 
Uncle Sam? 
Apostle of the Indians? 


Onyx? Bachelor President? 
Oom Paul? Boy Orator? 

The Paper King? Bret Harte? 
Pansy? Captain Molly? 


Poor Richard? 
Quaker King? 

Rail Splitter? 
Railroad King? 
Sage of Deerfield? 
Sage of Monticello? 
Sugar King? 
Sunset Cox? 


Eli Perkins? 

Fabius? 

Father of His Country? 
Fighting Joe? 

Gas King? 

George Eliot? 

Gold King? 

Honest Old Abe? 





EXERCISE IV. 
1. Name four poems by each of the following authors. 
Learn one of the poems to recite on Friday afternoon: 


(1) Kipling, (11) Cowper, 

(2) Burns, (12) Poe, 4 
(83) Longfellow, (13) Roe, 

(4) Whittier, (14)Stedman, 


(5) Bryant, 
(6) Hclmes, 
(7) Hawthorne, 


(15) Hemans, 
(16) Tennyson, 
(17) Wordsworth, 


(8) Goldsmith, 
(9) Byron, 
(10) Scott, 


9» 


(18) Austen, 
(19) Riley, 
(20) Howels. 
Name two American historians. 

3. Name and locate the largest ten cities in the United 
States. 

4. Tell me all you can about the cotton-gin, next Friday 
afternoon. 


EXERCISE V.—Primary Arithmetic. 

1. From 3,001,431 take three times the sum of 18,003 
and 130,361. 

2. How many must be taken from 361,238 to leave 26,- 
430? 

3. How much money would be required to give 47 cents 
to each of 312 boys? 

4. How many minutes are there between 25 minutes 
past 9 in the morning and midnight? 

5. How long will it take to count 1,238,430 at the rate 
of 120 a minute. 


EXERCISE VI.—Miscellaneous. 
1. Name all the objects you can think of beginning with 
a: be, 
2. Write a list of trades and occupations. 
3. Write 1900 in Roman letters. 
4. Write a letter to your grandma asking her to visit 
you. 


d 


~ 


5. Make as many words as you can from American. 





EIGHTEEN NEVERS. 

Never repeat a pupil’s answer. 

Never be a visionary educator. 

Never suppress mental activity. 

Never be a reckless adventurer. 

Never be a crooked conservative. 

Never set yourself up as faultless. 

Never let a child mull over work. 

Never fret about a little mischief. 

Never try to make things too easy. 

Never fear to work a class earnestly. 

Never put a premium upon stupidity. 

Never leave a class with too little work. 

Never try to reform everything at once. 

Never attempt the impossible with children. 

Never speak without the attention of the class. 

Never do what your pupils can do for themselves. 

Never keep a bright pupil idle because of dull ones. 

Never keep children going over and over the same work. 
—American Primary Teacher. 





There are some minds of which we can say, they make 
light; and for others only, they are warm.—Joubert. 





He surely is in want of another’s patience who has none 
of his own.—Lavater. 





A sunny temper gilds the edges of life’s blackest cloud. 
—Guthrie. 
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PUSSY WILLOWS. 
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Where it is you 


Now, my little children, 

If you'll look at me 
And my little sisters, 

I am sure you'll see 
Tiny little houses, 

Out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking 
From our winter's sleep. 


come from, 





As the days grow milder, 


Out we put our heads, 
And we lightly move us 
In our little beds ; 
And when warmer breezes 
Of the springtime blow, 
Then we little pussies 
All to catkins grow. 


From the Baldwin Primer, See ‘‘Library,” page 26. 





WHY CHILDREN LIKED THEIR TEACHER. 

She could stand some fun. 

She had no pets. 

The children feel as if she was one of them. 

The principal reason I liked her for was because she 
liked me and showed it once in a while. 

If you did not get your lessons,she was very sorry that it 
made you ashamed. 

She took a great deal of interest in us. 

Put us on our honor. 


She never punished the pupils because she didn’t feel 
good. 

Never flew off the handle. 

Always meant what she said. 


For making things pleasant, so I felt like working.—Sel. 


To have what we want is riches, but to be able to do 
without is power.—G. Macdonald. 





yaiety pleases more when we are assured that it does 
not cover carelessness.—Mme. de Stael. 








Not because I raise myself above something, but because 
I raise myself to something, do I approve myself.—Jacobi. 





That man is not poor who has the use of things neces- 
sary.—Horace. 





If a man is endowed with a generous mind, that is the 
best kind of nobility.—Plato. 





There are but three classes of men: the retrograde, the 
stationary and the progressive.—Lavater. 
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° MEMORIAL DAYS. S 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. Born February 22, 1732 


Died December 14, 1799 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Born February 12, 1809 
Died April 15, 1865 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Born February 27, 1807 
Died March, 1882 


Born February 22, 1819 

Died August 12, 1891 

The month of February recalls to memory four men, 
whose lives and works have left a distinct imprint upon our 
national character and civilization, for February was their 
birth-month. To Washington and Lincoln, whom we have 
long grown accustomed to regard as shining lights in our 
nation’s history, the young reader should render homage, 
not necessarily by enjoying a holiday, but by a proper con- 
sideration of the lives and works of these great men. But 
in honoring the statesmen and leaders, it should not be for- 
gotten that the pen is sometimes mightier than the sword 
and that a few well-chosen words oftentimes are as far- 
reaching in their effect as a whole life of action. Honor, 
then, to Longfellow and Lowell, who were also born in 
February. 

We have no cut and dried program prepared for cele- 
brating the birthday of any of these famous men. It is hoped 
that no teacher will allow these days to pass entirely un- 
observed. Where a good library is available, it is more than 
likely that better results will be obtained if the teacher and 
pupils co-operate in making up a program of their own, than 
by following any we might be able to present. Even if no 
other books are available than school readers and his- 
tories, there is sure to be found in these books much good 
material for a proper observance of these days. The few 
suggestions that we are able to present will possibly be a 
help. 


JAMES RUSSBLL LOWELL. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


The board of supervisors of Boston offered the following 
suggestions to aid the teachers of that city in specializing 
the work according to the age and attainments of the pu- 
pils: 

Grades One to Three—In the primary schools the aim 
should be to make the children familiar with the name of 
Washington, and, in a general way, with his character and 
public service. 

Grade Four—Washington as a boy; home, parents, home 
life, sports; kind of a boy he was; Lawrence Washington. 

Grade Five—Washington at school; kind of school, stud- 
ies, exercise books, surveying; rules of conduct. 

Grade Six—Washington as a surveyor; recall his boy- 
hood; his friends the Fairfaxes; employment as surveyor; 
‘his preparation for it; life in the woods; life at Belvoir; 
quality of his work; character exhibited. 


Grade Seven—Washington in the French War; recall 
earlier life; first military office; mission to the Ohio; first 
campaign, Fort Necessity; Braddock campaign; character 
exhibited. 

Grade Eight—Washington in the Revolution; recall earlier 
life; appointment as commander; acceptance of office; per- 
sonal sacrifice involved; previous preparation for; taking 
command; his work at Boston; at Trenton and Princeton; at 
Valley Forge; his resignation; character exhibited. 

Grade Nine—Washington as President; recall earlier 
life; election to presidency; personal sacrifice; preparation 
for civil and military life; most important events; visit to 
Boston; the farewell address; character exhibited. 

Review of life, noticing especially the preparation af- 
forded by each new work for the next, and ‘the qualities of 
character exhibited in each. 

In the lower grades the material would best be gathered 
by the teacher and presented to the class. Interesting de- 
scriptive passages should be read to them. 

In the upper grades the pupils should be referred to the 
best sources of information, and should be expected to 
gather materials for themselves. 


A TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A great many years ago there lived a boy named Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His parents were poor, and he could not have 
nice playthings or picture books. There was only three 
books in his home, and one was a spelling book, which the 
little boy carried with him to school when he was seven 
years old; but as Abraham’s father was very anxious for 
his little boy to learn to read, and knew he took very good 
care of books, he borrowed what he could for him, and I am 
going to tell you what happened to one of the borrowed 
books. 


It was a very stormy day and Abraham had to stay in 
doors. He was not very sad about it, for he loved to hear 
the raindrops patter on the roof, and play tunes on the win- 
dow-panes, making sweet music while he read. Mr. Wind 
jointed in the fun; but it did not prove to be fun for little 
Abraham. Before he went to bed he laid his book down, 
as he thought in a safe place, but in the night Mr. Wind 
became so lively that he blew little raindrops through the 
cracks of the logs—for this little boy lived in a log house— 
right on to his book. When Abraham picked it up the next 
morning, oh, how badly he felt! He had no money to pay 
for it. What should he do? “I will go to the kind man 
who loaned me the book, and ask him to please let me work 
for him until I have paid for it,” and putting on his cap 
and taking the spoiled book in his hand he ran as fast as 
his little legs could carry him to the house, and told frankly 
just what had happened, but said he was willing to work 
for him until he was satisfied. The gentleman accepted 
his offer, and then gave him the book for his own in return 
for three steady days’ work. 

Abraham Lincoln was ever after loved and admired by 


the whole neighborhood for this manly act.—Am. Primary 
Teacher. 





Nurture your mind with great thoughts; to believe in 
the heroic makes heroes.—Disraeli. 
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WORDS OF LINCOLN. 


“The Union must be preserved.” 

“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history.” 

“Gold is good in its place, but living patriotic men are 
better than gold.” 

“God must like common people or He would not have 
made so many of them.” 

“Let us have that faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

“The reasoning man has long since agreed that intem- 
perance is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all evils 
among mankind.” 

“The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately 
perceive them in advance.” 

“A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its peo- 
ple and its laws.” 

“No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty.” 

“T claim not to have controlled events, but confess plain- 
ly that events have controlled me.” 

“Having thus chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear and with manly hearts.” 





TRIBUTES TO LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln, the ablest of them all! 
died an honest man.—Rufus Hatch. 

Abraham Lincoln’s greatness and worth lay in his sim- 
ple manhood; he was a whole man, human to the core of his 
heart.—Robert Collier. 

He surpassed all orators in eloquence, all diplomatists 
in wisdom, all statesmen in foresight, and the most ambi- 
tious in fame.—John J. Ingalls. 

Mr. Lincoln’s history will be “of all time,’ and he will 
be recalled as one of the grandest figures of the world’s 


history.—Winfield S:; Hancock. 
He showed himself more and more equal to duty as 


year after year laid on him ever fresh burdens. God-given 
and God-led and sustained, we must ever believe him.— 
Wendell Phillips. 

Pure in life and motive, inflexible in his purpose to do 
right as he understood it—John B. Gough. 

His constant touch and sympathy with the people in- 
spired the confidence which enabled him to command and 
wield all the forces of the republic—Chauncey M. Depew. 

He looked wide, and he looked deep, and he looked all 
around, and he looked inside and outside, and he looked 
many times before he came to a conclusion.—C. M. Butler. 

He had a face and manner which disarmed suspicion, 
which inspired confidence, which confirmed good will.— 
Ralph W. Emerson. 

The name of Lincoln will remain one of the greatest 
that history has to inscribe on its annals.—Merle. D’Au- 
bigne. 


He lived and 





Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure, mar- 
ry’d in haste, we may repent at leisure.—Congreve. 


LOWELL’S BOYHOOD LETTERS. 


It seems almost unkind, when paying tribute to so pol- 
ished and refined a writer as was Mr. Lowell, to parade 
his boyhood efforts in the way of letter-writing. These two 
letters were written in his eighth and ninth years. They 
will interest the children as well as serve as examples for 
correction: 

January 25, 1827. 

My dear brother The dog and the colt went down to-day 
with our boy for me and the colt went before and then the 
horse and slay and dog———I went to a party and I danced 
a great deal and was very happy I read french stories 
‘The colt plays very much—and follows the horse when 
it is out. Your affectionate brother, 

JAMES R. LOWELL. 
I forgot to tell you that sister mary has not given me any 
present but I have got three books. 











November 2, 1828. 
My Dear Brother—I am now going to tell you melancholy 
news. I have got the ague together with a gumbile. I 
presume you know that September has got a lame leg but 
he grows better every day and now is very well but limps 
a little. We have a new scholar from round hill. his name 
is Hooper and we expect another named Penn who I believe 
also comes from there. The boys are all very well except 
Nemaise, who has got another piece of glass in his leg and 
is waiting for the doctor to take it out, and Samuel Storrow 
is also sick. I am going to have a new suit of blue broad- 
cloth clothes to wear every day and to play in. Mother tells 
me I may have any kind of buttons I choose. I have not 
done anything to the hut, but if you wish I will. Iam now 
very happy; but I should be more so if you were there. I 
hope you will answer my letter if you do not I shall write 
you no more letters. when you write my letters you must 
direct them all to me and not write half to mother as gen- 
erally do. Mother has given me the three volumes of tales 
of a grandfather 
farewell 
Yours truly 
JAMES R. LOWELL. 

You must excuse me for making so many mistakes, You 
must keep what I told you about my new clothes a secret 
if you dont I shall not divulge any more secrets to you. I 
have got quite a library. The Master has not taken his 
rattan out since the vacation. Your little kitten is as well 
and as playful as ever and I hope you are to for I am sure 
I love you as well as ever. Why is grass like a mouse you 
cant guess that he he he ho ho ho ha ha ha hum hum hum. 





There is no use arguing with the inevitable. The only 
argument available with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





What a man can do is his greatest ornament, and he 
always consults his dignity by doing it.—Carlyle. 





The coward reckons himself cautious; the miser thinks 
himself frugal.—Hume. 
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EXAMINATION. 


eX--N-E-E-E-N--U------ 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR CENTRAL AND FINAL EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

1.—Give approximately the area of Europe. 
or smaller than the U. 8.? Than Australia? 

2.—Name the principal bodies of water that touch Eu- 
rope. 

3.—How do you account for the commercial importance 
of Europe? Give several reasons. 

4.—Name the principal countries of Europe and the 
capital and form of government of each. 

5.—What are the principal mountains of Europe? In 
which direction do they trend? 

6.—Name the peninsulas of Europe? Locate each. 

7.—As to the elevation of surface into what two general 
divisions may Europe be divided? Locate each. 

8.—Locate and tell for what each is noted: 
ube, Rhine. 

9.—Ditto London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Ham- 
merfest. 

10.—What and where is Sicily? 
Caspian? Crete? 

11.—_In what zones is Europe? 

12.—What bodies of water are connected and what por- 
tions of land are separated by each of the following straits: 
Dover? Gibraltar? Dardanelles? 

13.—Give the capital and form of government of: 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great Britain. 
Berger, Amsterdam, Glasgow, Manchester, Utrecht. 

14.—Locate and tell for what noted: Liverpool, Dublin, 

15.—_How do the people of Great Britain compare with 
those of other countries? 

16.—Where are the British Isles? 
rounded? 

17.—_Speak of the coast line, railroads and canals of En- 
gland. 

18.—What is the most important industry of England? 
Of Norway? Of Holland? 

19.—What country of Europe is destitute of mines and 
forests? 

20.—Write five geographical sentences about Ireland. 

21.—Why is the climate of northwestern Europe warmer 
than the climate in the same latitude on the Atlantic ceast 
of North America? 

22._Speak of the navy and of the shipping of Great 
Britain. 

23.—Speak of the climate and products of southern Rus- 
sia. Of northern Russia. 

24.—Trace the Danube River from its source to its 
mouth, naming two important cities that are on it. 

25.—Write a good paragraph about the German Empire 

26.—Write four good geographical sentences about Bel- 
gium. 

27.—What and where is the Skager Rack? Zuyder Zee? 
Black Forest? Warsaw? Frankfort? Buda-Pesth? Car 
pathian? Baltic? Caucases? 








Is it larger 


Volga, Dan- 


Bosphorus? 


Matapan? 


Hol- 


By what waters sur- 


28.—What is a limited monarchy? Republic? Absolute 
monarchy? 
29.—What is the chief ruler of Russia called? Of Ger- 


many? Of Turkey? Of Switzerland? 

30.—What country is the greatest military power in the 
world? 

31.—Of what country may the following be said: Most 
arbitrary government among civilized nations? Largest em- 
pire on earth? Greatest grain and petroleum producing 
country of the Eastern Hemisphere? 

32.—Where and what is the Winter Palace? 

33.—Speak of the canals, windmills, dikes and colonial 
possessions of Holland. 

34.—Of what country is it said: “The sun never sets on 
its dominions, and its drum-beat is heard around the world’ 


OBSERVATION WORK.—PHYSICS. 

1.—What does evaporation mean? Does water evapor- 
ate? Ice? Snow? Milk? Name other things that evapor- 
ate. 

2.—What causes mud to dry up? 
dew? Frost? 

3.—What becomes of the water from wet clothes? On 
what kind of days will clothes dry fastest? 

4.—Why does sprinkling a hot room with water cool it? 

5.—Does gasoline evaporate faster than water? 

6.—Name several conditions that will hasten evapora 
tion. 

7._How does water change its form when it evaporates? 
What causes it to thus change its form? 

8.—Ought an inkstand to have a large or a small mouth? 

9.—Why is there a space left between the ends of the 
rails on a railroad track? 

10.—Why does the air feel so chilly in the spring, when 
snow and ice are melting? 

11.—What is a thermometer? 
mean? 40 deg. C.? 

12.—Does dew fall? 
pitcher? 

13.—Why is evaporation hastened in a vacuum? 
is a vacuum? 

14.—Why is one’s breath visible on a cold day? 

15.—Why does frost remain later in the morning on 
some objects than upon others? 

16.—Why is a clear night colder than a cloudy one dur- 
ing the same season? Why is no dew found on cloudy 
nights? 

17.—Will dew form on an iron bridge? 
walk? Under a tree? What is hoar-frost? 

18.—Is vapor pushed up or pulled up? Explain. 

19.—What causes dew? Frost?’ What is radiation? 

Central and Final Review Questions, see Page 32. 


What becomes of 


What does 60 deg. F 
What causes the sweating of a 


What 


On a plank 





Great memories, which retain all indifferently, arc the 
mistresses of an inn, and not the mistresses of a house.— 
Mme. Necker. 





The mind grows in proportion as the soul grows corrupt. 
Rousseau. 
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Are You 





Number 1387 of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series is received from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. It contains 
Books I, V. XXII and XXIV of the 
lliad translated by William Cullen 
Bryant, with an introduction and 
notes. The books of this series are 
issued monthly from September to 
June and are at once inexpensive and 
convenient. The price of this is fif- 
teen cents. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT HIS- 

TORICAL ROMANCES. 

HUGH WYNNE, by Dr. S. 
Mitchell. The Century Co. 

RICHARD CARVEL, by Winston 
Churchill. The Macmillan Co. 

JANICE MERIDETH, by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY, by 
Mary DeVereux. Little, Brown & Co. 

THE SWORD OF JUSTICE, by 
Sheppard Stevens. Little Brown & 
Co. 

IN CASTLE AND COLONY, by Em- 
ma Royner. Hebert S. Stone & Co. 

MISTRESS CONTENT CRAD- 
DOCK, by Annie Eliot Trumbull. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 

FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE 
SEA, by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SMITH BRUNT, U. S. N., by Wald- 
ron K. Post. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE LEGIONARIES, by 
Scott Clark. Bowen-Merill Co. 

VIA CRUCIS, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The Macmillan Co. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE, by Dim- 
itri Mereshkosvski. Henry Altemus. 

THE ORANGE GIRL, by Sir Walter 
Besant. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

PARSON KELLY, by Andrew Lang 
and A. E. W. Mason. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

PUBO, THE PRIEST, by the Rev. 
S. Baring Gould. Frederick Stokes & 
Co. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD, 
by Mary Imlay Taylor. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 


Weir 


Henry 


FOUR FAMOUS AMERICAN WRIT- 
ERS. By Sherwin Cody. Cloth. 256 
pages. Price 50 cents. The Wernér 
School Book Company, Chicago. 
This is a book for young Americans 

and their elders might read it with 

pleasure and profit. It contains 
sketches of four authors—Irving, Poe, 

Lowell and Bayard Taylor. It is writ- 

ten in a delightfully clear and compre- 

hensive style and will easily serve the 
double purpose of a supplementary 
reader and an elementary text in lit- 
erature. To illustrate the scope of the 
book, the titles found in the part de- 
voted to Lowell are a good example of 
how the subject is treated. 1. Elm- 
wood. 2. An Impetuous Young Man. 

3. College and the Muses. 4. How Low- 

ell Studied Law. 5. Love and Letters. 

6. The Uncertain Seas of Literature. 

7. Hosea Biglow, Yankee Humorist &c. 





OUR COUNTRY IN POEM AND 
PROSE. Arranged for collateral 


and supplementary reading by Elean- 
or A. Persons, Teacher of History, 
Yonkers Public Schools. Cloth, 12 
mo, 204 pages, illustrated. Price 50 
cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
This is a choice collection of patri- 
otic pieces gathered together from dif- 
erent sources, making a volume of rare 
interest and value. The book includes 
the best things said or written about 
our country by a long line of authors, 
poets, patriots, and statesmen from 
the colonial period to the present time. 
It is a good text- book for teaching 
lessons of patriotism and devotion to 
duty as nothing can inspire in the 
hearts of the young such lofty and pa- 
triotic sentiments as these and similar 
selections which should be read, re- 
read, and committed to memory in ev- 
ery school in the land. 





LEARNING TO READ. By Sarah 


Louise Arnold. 

THE RATIONAL METHOD IN 
READING. (Third Reader.) By Ed- 
ward G. Ward. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
The first of these books, “Learning 

to Read,” is intended as an aid to 

teachers of little children. The author, 

Miss Arnold, is too well known as a 

teacher, and as an author of readers 

and books on reading, to allow any 
question as to her ability to handle the 


/the right direction will enable you 

to asethe power you possess so as to 

do more valuable work, and gain a 

higher ane You can be trained by 
mail at home, without loss 
of present salary, to 


A N 8 itl 
1) A New Position 
\ Select the study that attracts you: Electrical, 
\\ Mechanical, or Steam Engineering, Ar- 
\ chitectural or Mechanical Drawing, 
\ gn gg Engineering. Stenog- 
h ookkeeping, and English 
Branches. The terms of perment will suit 
everybody. Established 1891. 130,000 stu- 
Me dents and graduates. Write for circulars, 
Ps The International Correspondeace 
Schools, Box 1261, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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subject. The book seems best calcul- 
ated to be used as a manual for teach- 
ers using “Stepping Stones-.to Litera- 
ture,” but it contains very much that 
would aid the teacher using any series. 
The teacher who really desires to teach 
reading in a manner profitable to her- 
self and her pupils should possess her- 
self of as many books of this kind as 
possible. 

The “Third Reader” in the “Rational 
Method in Reading” series has very 
much to commend it. The selections 
are all excellent as are also the illus- 
trations, with the exception of the few 
attempts at color work, which were 
better omitted, although they compare 
favorably with similar work in some 
other readers. Considerable attention 
is paid in this book to sight and pho- 
netic reading. The book is intended 
for the fourth half year’s work. 

The author of this series of readers, 
Mr. Ward, is superintendent of schools 
in Brooklyn, but the greater part of 
the work of selection and adaptation 
has been done by Mrs. Ellen E. Ken- 
yon Warner. Other volumes forthcom- 
ing. 
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THE BALDWIN PRIMER. By May 
Kirk. Cloth, 6% in. x 7% in., with 
colored illustrations. 128 pages, Price 
30 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


The lessons in this primer have been 
prepared in accordance with well-es- 
tablished principles of mental science 
and child study. In this book primary 
notions of language, number, color, 
and form are taught simultaneously 
with letters, sounds and words. The 
letters of the alphabet as set tasks are 
from the first deeply impressed on the 
mind, while at the same time the child 
learns to read by recognition of words 
as wholes; finally, he instinctively 
unites with the results of both meth- 
ods an understanding of the words. 
From the beginning the child learns to 
read the script alphabet as well as the 
common alphabet. Besides reading, 
the book contains lessons in stick lay- 
ing, paper folding, modeling, and songs 
which, in addition to the particular 
facts they are designed to teach, are 
intended to give the child control over 
his arms, hands, and fingers as a prep- 
aration for writing. Throughout the 
book the child proceeds from the 
known to the unknown, and is at once 
interested in the familiar objects on 
which the lessons are based, while his 
instinct for the beautiful is awakened 
and developed by the free use of beau- 
tiful pictures. Besides a great num- 
ber of half-tones and pen-and-ink 
sketches, the primer contains numer- 
ous colored illustrations of birds, flow- 
ers, animals, fruit and other familiar 
objects. 





THE SKY PILOT. A tale of the Foot- 
hills. 

BLACK ROCK. A tale of the Sel- 
kirks. With an introduction by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. By Ralph Con- 
nor. Bound in Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 
per volume. Fleming H. Revell & 
Co., Chicago. 


“Black Rock” has been long enough 
from the press to have gained the 
most flattering encomiums. The 
“Globe-Democrat” has compared it 
favorably with “Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush” and the “Churchman” 
has pronounced it almost as rare a 


book as is a white black bird among 
birds. “The Sky Pilot” deals with the 
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same section of country and abounds 
in the same bits of humor and pathos 
as its Both books are 
full of Christian life and vigor. Their 
men and women are real, the parson 
is a real hero. Each has a genuine 
literary flavor and is worthy a reading 
whatever one’s walk in life may be. 


predecessor. 





Full 
Ains- 


MACAULAY-MILTON-BURKE. 
cloth bound. Price 60 cents. 
worth & Company, Chicago. 
The contents of this book are as fol- 

lows: Macaulays’s Essays on Milton 

and the Life and Letters of Addison, 
edited by Mrs. Clara Doolittle, of 

South Division High School, Chicago; 

Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 

Comus and Lycidas, with notes and in- 

troduction reviewed by Miss Peake of 

the State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis., 
and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 

A convenient text for literature classes. 





SCIENTIFIC SEWING AND GAR- 
MENT CUTTING. By Antoinette 
V. H. Wakeman and Louise M. Hell- 
er. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

Industrial training has become such 
a prominent factor in the education of 
both boys and girls that a practical 
manual on sewing has become a neces- 
sity. The system in the manual is at 
once simple and comprehensive and is 
presented in a way to stimulate the 
pupils’ interest and ambition. The 
method followed has been for several 
years in successful use in one of the 
training schools in Chicago. The book 
aims to give the pupil a thorough 
knowledge of plain needle work. The 
garment cutting of the system is with- 
out charts. 





PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Hiram M. Stanley. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

It is the opinion of the author of this 
little book that psychology should be 
a subject for the high school, acedemy 
and secondary school, and the brief 
outline sketch which comprises it is de- 
signed particularly for such work. It 
will, however, be found a useful book 
for beginners of any age, especially for 
those studying without a teacher, and 
in summer schools. 
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and local reference address 
National Correspondence 


Normal College (Inc.), 
+ A. Stevenson, A.M., Ph. D., President 
FENTON, MICH. tee 








ANCIENT HISTORY. By Victor 
Duruy. Revised and edited by Prof. 
Edward A. Grosvenor. One vol. 12 
mo, 192 pages; maps and plans, in- 
dex. $1.00. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 

Victor Duruy’s knowledge of history, 
his faculty of distinguishing between 
facts important and unimportant and 
of relating these facts in a concise but 
entertaining manner is well known to 
students, and Prof. Grosvenor has 
done a good service in revising and ed- 
iting this Ancient History. The book 
treats principally of Greece and Rome. 
It combines philosophy and narration. 
Preserving the truth and splendor of 
history, its author has breathed upon 
its pages the attractiveness of romance. > 
It is an excellent book for the general 
reader, as well as being well adapted 
as a text book in preparation for col- 
lege. 





Young men before entering one. of 
the principal medical schools of this 
country are examined as to their gen- 
eral knowledge. One of the questions 


given to the candidates for one of 
these schools last year was: “What 


are the names of the books of the 
Bible?’ Of one hundred and twenty 
answers, only five were correct. Among 
the names of books given were “Phil- 
istines.”” Marcus Aurelius” and “Epis- ‘ 
tle to the Filipinos.”—February Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 
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MEETING OF THE N. E. A. DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 

Announcement of the program of 
the February meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Chicago comes just as we go to 
press. We regret not being able to 
print it in full. Headquarters will be 
at the Auditorium Hotel, which gives 
rates of from $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 

Those desiring accommodations else- 
where can secure the same by corre- 
sponding with Albert G. Lane, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools and 
chairman of the local committee, Chi- 
cago. The meeting will continue 
three days, February 27, 28 and March 
1. hi 

The officers are: President, A. S. 
Downing, New York; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. R. Glenn, Georgia; second 
vice president, J. A. Shawn, Ohio; sec- 
retary, C. M. Jordan, Minnesota. 

The first session will be at 9:3 
o’clock, Tuesday morning, February 
27th, at which time Superintendent 
Andrews will make the address of wel- 
come, and the president of the depart- 
ment will respond. The only paper of 
that session will be one by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy of Columbia University, 
and editor of the “Educational Re- 
view.’ His subject will be “The Status 
of Education at the Close of the Cen- 
tury.” President Chas. W. Eliot, of 
Harvard, will probably discuss this 
paper. The afternoon session will be- 
gin at 2 o’clock, and the papers for dis- 
cussion will be presented by Superin- 
tendent Aaron Gove, of Denver, and 
Superintendent Charles Gorton, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. In the evening Walter 
H. Page, lately editor of the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” will deliver an address. 


Wednesday, the paper of the morn- 
ing will be that of Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, of New York City; 
and in the afternoon, Prof. Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University, will present a 
paper on the subject of “Alcoholic 
Physiology and Superintendence.” At 
3:30 the National Herbart society will 
meet. The evening address wil be pre- 
sented by President E. A. Alderman, 
of North Carolina. 

Thursday morning, papers will be 
presented by Frank H. Browne, State 
superintendent of Washington, and L. 
D. Harvey,. State superintendent of 






holism 


Reader. would ee» wish to become a Hypnotist? Would you relish the 
joy and pride of holding a vast power for good? Would you like to wield 
a Spell more mysterious than ed magic. more subtle than any surcery, 
more wonderful than any so-called witchcraft, and yet only the simple, 
kindly force of a recognized natural law? Do you know the true nature 
and worth of this Science of Hypnotism? Would you prize its benefits 
if you could realize them? For instance. do you love to penetrate the 
motives and sentiments of persons around you? Doyou like to fathom 
the minds of those you meet in business or society? Do you value con- 
trol over others? Do you value the means of securing friendship, love 
and personalinfluence? Do you value the power to conquer pain and 
banish sickness, to reform a misguided friend, to gain business success, to 
win wealth. position and happiness? If you do, you must learn to Hyp- 
notize. Why not? No other accomplishment is so easily acquired. It can 
be mastered in a few hours’ time, without leaving your home. It costs 
nothing to find out all aboutit. The greatest Hypnotist of the centu 
has just issued in book form a large and exhaustive TREATISE OR IN- 
STRUCTOR IN HYPNOTISM., covering the whole ground of his science, 
and he will send it while the edition lasts a FREE TO ALL who 
apply. The book is profusely illustrated, containing hundreds 0! beau- 
tiful engravings, and shows as never was done before the principles. feat- 
ures, wonders, and uses of this mysterious science, all in a popular and 
pleasing style. It tells you just what Hypnotism is and what you may 
accomplish withit. Itshows you how you m#y sway the minds of others, 
perform astounding feats. and pri duce amuseme! t by the hour. New 
andinstantaneous methods. Success absolutely guaranteed. Remember. 
this grand work costs you nothing. It benefits everybody who reads it. It 
ype youin touch with the wonder-science of the age. Read it anyhow. 
tis absolutely FREE. A postal card will bring it by return mail. all 
charges paid. Send for this wonderful book today and learn to Hypnotize. 





PROF. L.A. HARRADEN, - 


JACKSON, MICH. 








Wisconsin. In the afternoon, papers 
will be read by John W. Cook, presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at De 
Kalb, Ill, and Superintendent R. E. 
Denfeld, of Duluth, Minn. The even- 
ing address will be delivered by Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the 
University of California. 

Among the superintendents who will 
take part in the discussion are E. H. 
Mark, Louisville, Ky.; C. N. Kendall, 
of New Haven; Frank B. Cooper, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Geo. B. Cook, of 
Hot Springs, Ark.; McHenry Rhodes, 
of Frankfort, Ky.; L. E. Wolfe, of 
Kansas City, Kas.; J. M. Greenwood, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; President Wm. 
J. Milne, State Normal College, Al- 
bany; John Jasper, Borough superin- 
tendent, New York City. 

The Central Passenger Association, 
the Western Passenger Association, 
the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 


; tion, the Trunk Line Association, and 


the New England Passenger Associa- 
tion have granted a round trip rate of 
one and one-third fare from points 
within their respective territories, to 
persons attending the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. Tick- 
ets will be good for the going trip 
February 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th 
and for the return trip, on or before 
March 5th, 


The best joke never lasts over a 
month.—Balzac. 





In Russia teachers are none too well 
paid. Ata scholastic meeting someone 
proposed the toast: “Long live our 
school teachers.” “What on?’ asked a 
cadaverous looking specimen, rising in 
his seat.—Ex. 





The teacher was asking questions— 
this question was as follows: 

“Now, pupils, how many months 
have 28 days?” 

“All of them, teacher,” observed the 
boy on the front seat.—Every where. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed con- 
dition of the mucous lining of the Eus- 
tachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or im- 
perfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, deafness is the result, and unless 
the inflammation can be taken out and 
this tube restored to its normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed 
condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give one hundred dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tc. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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FIRST STEPS WITH AMBERICAN 
AND BRITISH AUTHORS. Revis- 
ed and enlarged edition. By Albert 
I’. Blaisdell. Cloth, 12mo, 442 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. American Book 
Jompany, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

A systematic study of the texts of 
standard English authors is now very 
generally considered a necessary part 
of the regular high school course. Be- 
fore undertaking, however, the more 
formal study of any author, pupils 
should have a thorough drill on some 
representative selection from his writ- 
ings. 

This book aims to provide students 


with a judicious and methodical intro- 
duction to the standard English texts. 


It is intended to serve as the basis of 
a regular course of study in English 
literature.Enough material is furnished 
for at least one year’s work, and the 
book is arranged in such a way that 
the work upon an author may be 
abridged or extended as the time al- 
lotted for the course of English and the 
age and capabilities of the student may 
permit. 

This book was published several 
years ago, but the present revised edi- 
tion has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up-to-date, with many addi- 
tions to the various texts, which will 
serve to make it a still more useful 
ang convenient handbook for teachers 
and students of the standard English 
classics. 





METHOD IN EDUCATION. By Ruriec 
N. Roark, Ph. D., Dean of the De- 
partment of Pedagogy, State College 
of Kentucky; author of Psychology 
in Education. Cloth, 12mo, 349 pages. 
Price, $1.00. American Book Com- 


pany, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 
Method in Education, the second 


book of Roark’s Pedagogical Series, is 
designed for Normal schools, Teacher’s 
Reading Circles, and for private read- 
ing for every teacher who seeks a key 
to the solution of the problems that 
continually present themselves in the 
schoolroom. By its sound pedagogical 
principles it presents a working man- 
ual of great helpfulness to all teachers, 
both to the experienced and the inex- 
perienced. 

The book is distinctly original in plan 
and execution and carries the applica. 
tion of a common-sense psychology into 
the details of the teacher’s work. Gen- 


eral principles of teaching are deduced 
from a study of mind-growth and 
these are applied to the various 
branches taught in schools and are il- 
lustrated in numerous lesson-plans,out- 
lines of subjects and detailed sugges- 
tions, all of which must prove of the 
service to the teacher. This 
new book will be welcomed by teach- 
ers as a clear exposition of the latest 
pedagogical theory and practice. 


greatest 


In accord with the expressed desire 
of Mr. Moody, his biography is now 
being prepared by his son, William R. 
Moody, and will be published by sub- 
scription from the press of Fleming 
II. Revell Company. This will be the 
only work having the approval of the 
family or being in any sense author- 
ized or authentic. It was universally 
known that Mr. Moody entertained a 
strong aversion to the circulation of 
portraits of himself during his life. 
“It is time enough for these as well as 
for biography when I am gone,” he 
often said. The family portraits and 
many other illustrations have therefore 
been most carefully guarded and these 
will only appear in this authorized 
work. Any assistance friends may be 
able to give Mr. William R. Moody, in 
anecdotal or reminiscent material will 
be greatly appreciated by him. 


A well-known divinity professor, a 
grave and learned man, _ had five 
daughters, whom his students irrever- 
ently named “Genesis,” “Exodus,” 
“Numbers,” “Leviticus,” and “Deu- 
teronomy.” 

Beginning his lecture one day, the 
professor said: “Gentlemen, I wish to 
speak to you about the age of Gene- 
ag 

Roars of laughter came from the stu- 
dents. 

“Genesis is not so old as you sup- 
pose,” continued the professor. 

More roars—so long continued, in- 
deed, that the worthy man had time to 
think before he made the next remark. 
He said timidly—and he managed to 
hit the mark this time: 

“IT may not be thinking of the same 
—— that you are!’”’—Collier’s Week- 
y. 


anes sae 





Exhaustion 


UE Ce 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken 


acts 


after exhaustive ill- 


ness it as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 


nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’S 
on wrapper. 














A SURPRISE. 
Oh what beautiful things I found, 
Ifanging almost down to the ground, 
Irom the roof of the little shed!— 
They all grew after I went to bed. 
Glittering and sparkling in the light, 
Just like diamonds pure and bright. 
I pulled them down in a shining heap, 
I wanted them for my own to keep. 
I carried them into the house to play 
And hid them carefully all away 
In the bureau drawer, for of course I 
knew 
Mamma would want to see them too. 
I thought I’d give her a nice surprise— 
And how she would smile and open her 
eyes! 
But when she went there, after awhile, 


She opened her eyes but she didn’t 
smile; 

For all her ribbons and laces were 
wet— 


I really can’t understand it yet! 
There wasn’t a ruffle she could put 
on— 
And all my beautiful things were gone! 
—Selected. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text- Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His? 


tory, Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiolo 


Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc, 


, Psychology. ayy 


BOSTON. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send [oney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press foney Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 





217 Olive Street, St. Louis, | Mo. 
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AN ECHO FROM OHIO. 
Jan. 24, 1900. - 
Dear Sirs:—Please discontinue the 
pape The American Journal of Edu. as 
it expired sometime ago. 
Respectfully 





We regret to lose this subscriber 
for he evidently needs something in 
the educational line. It also pains us 
to hear that this “pape” has expired. 
It is robust in health, and in the prime 
of life. Barring accidents it is not 
likely to allow any of the present gen- 
eration to attend its funeral. 





A NOTABLE OFFER. 

By special arrangement with the 
“Normal Instructor,’ we are enabled 
to offer teachers an unusual opportun- 
ity to secure that valuable paper and 
the “American Journal of Education” 
at a price that is simply astonishing, 
especially when the quantity and qual- 
ity of valuable reading matter contain- 
ed in both papers are considered. Both 
papers are published monthly, and the 
regular subscription price of each (50 
cents per year) is exceedingly low. For 
a limited time we will receive subscrip- 
tions at the following prices: The 
“American Journal of Education” and 
the ‘Normal Instructor,” both for 
three years, TWO DOLLARS ($2.00). 
The “Normal _ Instructor” three 
years, and the “American Journal 
of Education” one year, ONE 
DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS ($1.25). We can recommend 
the “Normal Instrctor’ as being a 
very desirable paper for teachers and 
the “American Journal of Education 
speaks for itself in this number. Any 
of our subscribers who are in arrears 


will find this offer a good chance to 
spuare themselves. Remember that 


two dollars will bring you both papers 
three years. 


— 





There are still a few teachers in the 
United States that have not yet sub- 


scribed to the American Journal of 
Education. Not a few of these are 


holding prominent positions. The edi- 
tor does not relish the idea of publish- 
ing their names, and is inclined to take 
the charitable view that it is simply an 
oversight on their part. Subscribers 
knowing any such person will confer a 
favor upon the Journal by bringing the 
matter to the delinquent’s attention. 


In no way can the readers of this 
journal help it to greater advantage 
than always to mention its name when 
answering advertisements. This tells 
the advertiser what medium is bring- 
ing him business. It costs you nothing 
to aid us in this way. The extremely 
low subscription price of fifty cents 
renders it necessary that the advertis- 
ing patronage be continuously good in 
order to maintain the standard of ex- 
cellence which both publishers and 
subscribers desire. When you see a 
good thing, help to push it along. 





LINCOLN ART SERIES. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster, 
Pa., sends us several fine specimen 
numbers of his “Lincoln Art Series.” 
The pictures are of unusually large size 
and excellence. The series now in- 
cludes Landseer’s “Saved,” Faed’s 
“Shakespeare and His Friends,” por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, Frank- 
lin, &c. The price of these excellent 
engravings is $1.00 each. Special rates 
given when ordered in quantities, 





THE PERRY PICTURES. 


We are in receipt of several pictures 
from the Perry Co., whose advertise- 
ment appears on the cover page. If 
any doubt exists as to the desirability 
of the pictures published by this com- 
pany, a remittance of a few cents for 
samples will dispel such doubts. There 
is no longer any excuse for our ignor- 
ance of art when such excellent copies 
of masterpieces can be procured at 
such slight expense. 





THE Citizen Pin Co., 14 Pacific Ave., 
Chicago, have in our advertising col- 
umns made an offer to send a little 
booklet on pupil Government, just now 
attracting the attention of educators. 
We are able to announce that we will 
publish an article in our next number 
giving an account of the four years ex- 
periment in the John Crerar school, 
Chieago, by Principal John T. Ray, who 
has given much study to this question. 





THE school souvenirs put out by G. W. 
Taylor, of Pittsburg, Kansas, have no 
equal in quality, and beauty of finish. 
See his ad elsewhere in this issue, and 


remember your pupils at the close of 


school. 
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It is a pleasure to be compared with 
a shopping tour in a large city to read 


the artistic advertisements found in 
the leading periodicals. One often 
hears the remark: “I never read ad- 
vertisements,” but most people do read 
them, and those who do not miss a 
great deal. There are not as many ad- 
vertisers represented in this journal as 
there should be, but the number who 
have discovered it to be a desirable 
medium is not small and is on the in- 
crease. We can be of service to adver- 
tisers and we desire and need their 
patronage. 





“That may be,” 
Brown, 
“A conjunction or else a pronoun; 
But I'll declare flat 
In regard to that that, 
That that that that that man used ’s a 
a noun.’’—Puck. 


said Schoolmaster 





The attention of our readers is invit- 
ed to the offer made in this number of 
“A Rare Work of Art—Our Presi- 
dents.” The picture is a most excel- 
lent photegravure and we can com- 
mend it as a desirable addition to the 
school room. 





THe Summer Sessions at Cornell 
University endeavor to supply instruc- 
tion especially valuable to teachers. 
Thus, from two to six courses are 
announced in Ancient and Modern 
Languages, in all the Sciences, as well 
as in History and Political Science. The 
professional advancement of teachers is 
promoted by courses in the Science and 
Art of Education, and in the fundamen- 
tal subjects like Psychology on the one 
hand, and Ethics and Political and 
Social Science on the other. It is also 
announced that a number of distinguish- 
ed professors from other Universities 
have been invited to give instruction at 
Cornell during the Summer Session. 

A. feature of the Cornell Summer 
Sessions of interest to teachers, is the 
fact that graduates of colleges are en- 
abled to enter upon graduate work at 
these periods. A year’s credit may 
thus in time be won, without the sur- 
render of desirable positions. 





TEACHERS! 25 card photos of your- 
self FREE! Howto get them—write to 
G, W. Taylor, Pittsburg, Kansas, Seead, 


Mother Goose 


IN A NEW DRESS. 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
JINGLES AND RHYMES. 


This is a large quarto book, with thirty-two 
pages of Music and Original Drawings of Mother 
Goose Rhymes, adapted for the Little Folks, 
and especially for Kindergarten Work. The 
Marches and Songs are sweet and simple, the 
most melodious. The children are delighted. 
This book has been highly endorsed by the 
greatest women in the world, Her Majesty, the 


Queen of England; by Mrs. President McKinley; 
by the most gentle and noble mother, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland ; all of whom have introduced 


it to their little friends. 

Etta M. Wilson, Director of Kindergarten in 
Public School No. 43, Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: ‘‘We have been using Rhymes and 
yingies in our Kindergarten for the past month 
and find it invaluable in our work. It, indeed, 
fills a long felt want in Kindergarten Songs and 
Music. I wish that every Kindergarten and 
Primary School in the world might have it.” 

The work is beautifully printed, on expensive 
Deckle-Edge Paper, in striking Bronze Blue 
Cover, and for sale everywhere, or sent to any 
address; postpaid, for $1.00. 


Wright & Company, Publishers. 


1368 Broadway, New York, 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


Isthe oldest teachers’ agency in the State. 
It has had eleven years’ experience. 
For further particulars send two-cent stamp to 


Cc. H. DAVENPORT, 
(Successor to P. V. Pennybacker,) 
Palestine, Texas. 








Some “curiosities from the school- 
room have been published as illustrat- 
ing Mr. Lowell’s statement that “we 
are the most common-schooled and 
least educated people in the world.” 
Here are the specimens—two letters ad- 
dressed to Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 

“Gents: Please send me by mail 
twenty copies of Division of Sir Long- 
fellow. Respectfully, 


‘Dear Sirs: I want Emmerson’s Es- 
say on Love in pamphlet form, Ad- 
dress Miss ——.”—Primary Education. 








Something For Texas 


Tourists is now furnished by the Frisco 
Line and connections. The latest im- 
proved observation library sleepers are 
run daily between St. Louis and San 
Antonio without change, through Ft. 
Smith, Paris, Dallas, Milano and Austin. 
Nothing finer anywhere. Write for in- 
formation to Bryan Snyder, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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By special arrange- 
ments made with A. A. 
Waterman & Co. of 
Boston, manufacturers 
of high grade fountain 
pens, we are able to 
offer the readers of this 
paper an opportunity to 
secure a pen at practi- 
cally half price. The 
pen on which we make 


TGS ETH this special offer is 
called the 

Every Day pen and is sold by many deal- 
ers for $2.00. You can not secure one from 
the makers for less than $1.50. 

Special Offer. Until March the first 
we will send you one 
of these pens and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION for one year, for only $1.50. 
The pen alone will be sent at the same 
price. Address 


Perrin & Smith 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOUNTAIN 
PEND. 


eooae 











_ N. B.—The editor is personally acquainted 
with Mr. Waterman and can endorse any pen he 
would allow to go out from his factory. 


SOMETHING new. Photo half-tone 
school souvenirs. Just what Teachers 
want for their pupils at the close of 
school. Seead. G. W. Taylor, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, 





The Atlantic Monthly always con- 
tains much that is of interest to teach- 
ers particularly and the February 
number is no exception. “The School 
Days of an Indian Girl,” by Zitkala- 
Sa, records her first state of fear and 
rebelliousness among her new sur- 
roundings at the paleface school, her 
gradual reconcilement to the _ situa- 
tion and her final school success. W. 
J. Stillman contributes a graphic and 
entertaining account of his school and 
college days and Clement L. Smith 
discusses the American College in the 
Twentieth Century, believing that the 
time approaches. when the present 
tendency to lengthen and _ elaborate 
courses of study must be dealt witn, 
and that school and college curricu- 
lums must be modified both in length 
and in quality to meet the situation. 





Teachers’ European Excursion. 
Write W. A Pratt, Jamestown, New 
York, for information concerning low 
rate tour to London, Paris, Rome and 
Venice, and for complete itinerary of 
European tours organized by the 


Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
‘The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 35c. prepaid. 

Bay We have just added a chapter on color 
of this book, with questions at the bottom 
to each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring forexaminations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 344x644 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, - we 
Geography Sheets, sie ie 
Miscellaneous Sheets, si = 
Drawing Sheets, me - 


Size of sheet, 34%x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, $1.00. 


Keep mg pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 

The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 


work for you selling them in lowa. 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 


aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. '98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


BGS" We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1808 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 





“Nebraska 
Colorado 
_ Express” 


Burlindton 


Houte 





“Kansas City 
Colorado 
Montana 
Express” 


Lv. St. Louis 
2.05 p. m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 





Lv. St. Louis 
8.45 p.m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 











“Chickens ComeHomelo Roost” 


THE GREATEST 
NOVEL OF THE 
AGE, SK FLKAM 


WRIGHT & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


Include a second edition (20th thousand), 
Beautifully illustrated, of that charming novel, 
“CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST,” by L. 
B. Hilles, described by the New York Times as 
“a book without a single dull line, and witha 
horse race far surpassing in vivid description 
and thrilling interest the famous chariot race 
in Ben Hur.” 

Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll said:—‘‘The bold- 
st and best of the year.” 

Hon. B. T. Wakeman says:—‘It is the great- 
est novel I have ever read.” 

W. L,. Stone, author and critic writes:—‘‘It is 
most admirable, beautiful and vivid in style. A 
great accession to American fiction.” 

Judge John Rooney, of the New York bar, 
says:—‘‘It is equal to the best Masters, and the 
horse race is even better than the one in Ben 
Hur.” 
Hon. M.L. Knight, of the Chicago bar, says: 
—‘‘This is the most realistic and remarkable 
book of the age. A greater book than Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Written with the realism of 
Defoe, the grace of Addison and the pathos and 
gentle sweetness of Goldsmith.” 

More than five hundred letters have been 
received from delighted readers. 

The book is on sale everywhere, or sent 
post-paid for $1.25 by 


WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1368-70 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





Effectively Relieved. 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 























WANTED youre wen 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL SERVICES, Salaries from $800 
to $2500 ber year, We PREPARE 
young men for these positions 

We furnish everything. Satis-M AIL 
faction guaranteed. Address, enclosing 
stamp, INTER-STATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTITUTE. lowa City. lowa, ™ 





RV PUPIL GOVERNMENT 
2 4, By the “Ray” plan of ‘‘Cii- 
: a. witonyg or :* be- 

in ntroduc into hun- 

——— dette of schools. Send 2c 
4, igh ren 2 stamp for book of sugges- 
XG. HONS tions, rules, and sample pin. 
eY AS We make photo pins and 


buttons ot all kinds. CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO, 





“WHICH WAY’ POCKET LEVEL. 


TELLS in an instant “Which Way” your 
wee work is out. See? Itis the size of 
a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 

Nicely nickeled and 
polished. To introduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 


OLE yp 


. $2.00. Catalog of Metric 


tna 





Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


E. G. SMITH, cCorumara, Pa., U. S.A. 





The Humboldt is the only publication of 


its kind—the only one con- 
® +} taining popular 
Library of Science icing Popular 
at low prices. It contains only works of ac- 
knowledged excellence by authors in the first 
tank in the world of science. In this series are 
well represented the writings of Darwin, Huxley 
Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, and other leaders o 
thought. Catalogues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Sth Ave., New York. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHERS 


. Are You a Teacher or Student? Do you 
Prepare your school for Central and Final Vacation Employment for Teachers! desire remunerative employment, ‘local 
Examination. | - es ~ ing, for y ti ? 

Review questions carefully prepared by . | $75. 00a Month with Commissions Paid or travel =e. Sr pont vate speasecieteas 
neo a omen en ne Se eEeS y Teachers with Satisfactory References. ing Library Association Clubs greatly 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























42 page booklet 10 cts., pcst paid. 1 dozen 75 superior to any other work for vacation. 
cts., post paid. Put them in the hands of your | THE L IBRARY ASSOCIATION PLAN offers to every book buyer, connection with a 
pupils. Address, | | book-buyer’s organization that deals direct with publishers and secures for members any book 
LOUIS BAER, wanted at one-third to one-half less than usual book-store prices and saves middlemen’s profits. 

Prin. of Schools, Madison, mL. | THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BOOK CATALOG furnished to Association Members, 

———— | | has a “rating mark’ (‘‘1, 3, 3” for authors, “a, b, c” for books) placed opposite the name of each 








authors and is the only work of the kind in the language ; the catalog contains nearly 1000-8vo 
pages and giv es Association Members “net” prices of all books. 


author and book to show its grade of excellence; the ratings are ass igned by leading specialists 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS STYLE | and make the catalog a complete “guide” and “key” to literature and to best books and best 
| 


“* The Northwestern Library Association Book 
Catalog become zm expert librarian in every “TI take pleasure in recommending the North- 
| | home where iti pl aced, Itis the most complete western Library Association as a reliable institu- 
| | aid to book-buyers and book-lovers in to-day’s tion and very beneficial in enabling its members to 
book market and an invaluable guide to books get books, etc., at wholesale prices. 
and authors. JOHN I. D. HINDS, 
MRS. Z. A. DIXSON, “Dean Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn.” 


“Librarian University Chicago.” 

The Association offers to its Members a practical means of saving money, and commands 
greater popularity and larger sales than anything ever offered to the people. 

Many teachers earn in three months with us as much as in nine months teaching; few who 
take training and follow instructions fail to earn $100 a month after two month’s experience ; 
some have earned $75 a week in Institutes. Address for particulars 
NORTHWEST ERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 5 & 6 Washington St., Chicago, Tl, 











THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


CHAMBERS’S STORY OF THE STARS. 
CLODD’S STORY OF “PRIMITIVE’’ MAN. 
ALLEN’S STORY OF THE PLANTS. 
SEELEY’S STORY OF THE EARTH. 
CHAMBERS'’S STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
MARTIN’S STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. 


MUNRO’S STORY OF ELECTRICITY. 
ANDERSON’S STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS 


ARCHIBALD’S STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 
CONN’S STORY OF CERM LIFE. 
HICKSON’S STORY OF LIFE IN THE SEAS. 
STORY’S STORY OF PHOTOCRAPHY. 








Prices, postpaid: 15 for $1.15; 20 for $1,35; 26 for $1.50 BALDWIN’S STORY OF THE MIND. 
rices, postpai Additional Cards, 234 cent —"* os Pr WILKINSON’S STORY OF THE COTTON PLANT. 
As shown above (supplied in two designs and | JACOBS’S STORY OF CEOCRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


assorted tints) are new and up to date, and just 
what teachers have been wanting for their pupils 
at close of school. Send for circular showing 
our full line of Souvenirs, telling how to get 25 
Card Photos Free, order blanks, etc., to 


MUNRO’S STORY OF THE BRITISH RACE. 
CHAMBERS’S STORY OF ECLIPSES. 
CONN’S STORY OF THE LIVING MACHINE. 


A series of little books dealing with various branches of useful knowledge, and treating each 
G. W. TAYLOR, Printer, subject in clear, concise language, as free as possible from technical words and phrases, by writers 
216 N. Broadway, of authority in their various spheres. Each book is complete in itself, and is well illustrated. 16 
+ Pittsburg, Kansas. | mo.,cloth. Postpaid, 40 Cents per volume. Address 





| PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis, Mo. 
| —— 


Brewer's Dictionary if Phase ai Fable 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 


° ° PI , Allusi d Words that hav 
Tower’s Sliverless IDEAL Tooth-Picks. ee = 
They Save Dentist’s Bills. 


(Each tooth-pick is flat at one end, and so Bine REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


thin that it will enter between the teethwith — - 
ease. So pointed at the other end that it New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


finds its way into the most delicate cavities.) 
cena ene ees Sooner Par One oe To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


1000 toothpicks. Two boxes for 25 cents. 
NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


(Stamps accepted.) 
Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 
tirely new set of plates. 


173 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Cloth, Gilt Top,.... . $1.50. 


The Latest and 
SHOR] HAND BY MAI best. No posi Special Offer—For a short time we will 


tion, no shad- 
ing, connective send this great work, pre- 
paid, and the merican Journal of Education 


1s. 
TERMS EASY and wenden A teachers one year, for only $1.75. 


and first students in each neighborhood. 
SIDNEY IL, DAILY, PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 



































PARSONS, KAN. 
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frainer’s How to Teach and How to Study | FHofman’s Self ‘Pronouncing 
United States History. | 
eee TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 


ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable Printed on fine white paper and bound in good dur- 


Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in | gble leather, Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- | ynder Gold Edges. 


standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph’c accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. 


PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - $1.00. We send this Bible, prepai 
RL PaaS 



















This Bible contains the Concord- 
ance, Index, References, Maps, 
and all the latest helps. 


Tt [ses see 
Self Pronouncing, 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in 
every respect, and if not satisfac- 
tory may be returned at our ex- 
pense. 





d, for only $2.00. 
aes 


Special Bargains ATLAS OF TWO WARS. 


CONTAINING LARGE SCALE MAPS OF THE 























tse st PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
. s Each, Stand- | Maps Maps 
ist. Two Sets, 8Volumes E : Africa. Alaska. Basutoland. Orange Free State. Philippine Islands. 
ard American Encyclopedia. Cape Colony. Cape of Good Hope. Puerto Rico. South Africa. 
Cuba. Hawaii. Luzon, Natal. South African Republic. 
Prepared by JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. Territorial oe st = United States. 
e orld. 
These sets are new, boxed justas they came from War District of South Africa. 
the publisher. Revised edition of 1897. They 
always sold at $30.00 per set. These two sets are 
offered at $10.00 each, net. Four pages of illustrated reading matter pertaining to the South African Republic. 
This atlas has been published but a few weeks, and is thoroughly up to date. It will be 
en mailed to any address for only 25 cents, or send 65 cents for the Atlas and one year’s 


subscription to the American Journal of Education. Address 


2nd. One Set of The International Li- PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis, Mo. 


brary of Reference. 








* Srx LARGE VOLUMES, 
11%x8 inches. About 500 pages each. 





Every Home, School and Office should own 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
STANDARD AUTHORITY ofthe U.S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme 


Courts, the U. S. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 


Warmly commended by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and 
other Educators almost without number. 


These books are selling at $24.00a set. In this 
special offer this set goes for $10.00, net. Itis 
bound in cloth, new. 





—o— 





3rd. Complete Set of Wall Maps. 
ee 
Each map on the celebrated Acme Roller and COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY ‘Scotch Words and Phrases. 


all enclosed in the Peerless Case. They are sold 
everywhere for $35.00 a set. In this special offer 
the set goes for $10.00, net. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 


217 OLIVE STREET 
ST. LOUIS. 





WEBSTER'S 
A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International. It has a sizable vocab- COLLEGIATE 
ulary, complete definitions and — etymologies, Has over 1100 pages and is richly 

illustrated. Its appendix is a storehouse of valuable information, 








Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


author ineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 


Per volume, postpald.................0-..580 cents. 





Btermal Life ..c.cccccsccccess uGuaonbousheereul Henry Drummond 
Lord, Teach Us to Peay . PeaGUeahaweeu biases thenan Andrew Murray 
God’s Word and God’s Work ...............0065 Martin Luther 
SE hehaidadbshsnserSiiseennn- waes ace sbuenysconaees Thomas Arnold 
TD COREION TOE occccccscsvcnvvccesce William E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort ............0..65+ ....Ashton Oxenden 
Be GN BE PRBS onccccvcccvccvcceseses evcookte W. Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
TO BASSES OF JOM occ ceccccccccccessscces Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scovil 
PUNE GtcukbbbeaeSsbeivrs, ooscccescens Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers and Gambling ............secceccceses H. W. Beecher 
Ne ee ee Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty .............-.+++ H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
NN ic cuscceonsnewebesedeenvien ees Andrew Murray 
TR cs. cdenn. woh ewhauniebesnnan cent H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
RR PARNER | onc cos ts cesesccnsecsncnceee H. W. Beecher 
True Liberty ........ pcuabethbsboreesseuewune ee Phillips Brooks 
EE RIE BRUOIIIOD 6 oec000s00ss0sevceevccesnes H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord ......... Dr. A. T, Pierson 
Thought and Action ..............s00- baneeneonned Phillips Brooks 
The Heavenly Vision ............ vikbetenssede Rev. F. B. Meyer 
NEEL csp cussvosnnndscnsseseennee Elizabeth R. Scovil 
ee ee OE MEE 55 cn cased canseneceteseenne Eaith V. Brandt 
PN ENING ss vuccctanecessnecewseseusey Elizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian Girls ........ Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
Bapectation Corner .......ccscccccecse phexenwessusnve E. S. Elliott 
SONMORS FixSt PAGS! occccscccccsccccvee cones was Hesba Stretton 
Ee ID oscntesnecivensecccise sinducenede Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in tthe World ...... Henry Drummond 
BON OB TOTO BROW. oncccvcccccvcccvescens ....Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

BE SEED Sicnancsicvensesbovess. sexe pbeneeneney Henry Drummond 
ee escoceesee-kdenry Drummond 
The Changed Life ........... pvibenesseocueset Henry Drummond 


First! A talk With Boys .... ...-Henry Drummond 


seeeeeree 





ORDER BOOKS EARLY. 





PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 











portrait of author in each volume. 
designs in Silver and Inks. 


BELLES- LETTERS SERIES | 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
Handsomely bound. New 
Same binding as the Eternal Life 
























Series. 
Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 
1 Independence Day................--..-0cr.acserererorsenneeese Rev. Edward E. Hale 
2 The Scholar in Politics........ ...Hon. Richard Olney 
8S The Young Man in Busimess .............000..0.....ccccesceseeneeve Edward W. Bok 
4 ‘The Young Man and the Church beak Edward W. Bok 
5 ‘The Spoils System... ss veseeee-es-s HOn, Carl Schurz 
IIE ccncsies sesmenevovcneionemsne :cgcneenbenouasciccs soceeele Thomas De Quincey 
7 Sweetnessand L, ight. ee ‘ ...Matthew Arnold 
8 Work BR ES EAI RN A OR RO .John Ruskin 
fy AS a Ralph Waldo Emerson 
10 The Use and Misuse of Books -Frederic Harrison 
11 The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origin, Meaning and. Application, 
Prof. i Bach McMasters (University of Pa.) 
12 The Destiny of Man vite Sir John Lubbock 
18 Love and Friendship “Ralph Waldo Emerson 
14 Rip Van Winkle.. ois biaeheechinacesnanhdbGinniecbeevernonsbaieied Washington Irving 
eo gL eee ee eee Sir John Lubbock 
ee BB onan css ccctncqessccsossnmocasonee Sir John Lubbock 
17 Manners a ..... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Ek | SBE AES eee ee .. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
19 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow......................:+-+-+++- Washington Irving 
20 The Beauties of Nature................. on Sir John Lubbock 
21 Self-Reliance. ..... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
22 The Duty of Happiness... Sir John Lubbock 
28 Spiritual Laws.......,..........sc000 -.Ralph Waldo Emerson 
24 Old Christmas... LISTE AGE ARE Washington Irving 
25 Health, Wealth and the Blessings of Friends.. Sir John Lubbock 
26 “SRR ae cae Aaa es la ~ Ralph Waldo Emerson 
27 Why Americans Dislike E ingland TER Prn Geo B. Adams (Yale.) 
28 The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 
Prof. mer? Pratt jivanand (University of Chicago). 
29 Miss _——s 8 Mission 
fo 0 ae eae 
I) OS SAS eR ee ENO -Pe ONN oeee Emma Gellibrand 
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DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress forthe 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


= They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 


Price per Set, postpaid, only............ 80 cts. 






























Single volumes at..................-. ebecuiied 45 cts. 
Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service .........Framces Ridley Havergal 
Of the Imitation of Christ ..............005- homas a Kempis 
My Point of View ...... Selections from Drummond’s Works 
PIN cncynwrecccscccersns 0400000003000600006% Phillips Brooks 
Addresses ......000. osassneersens pepexae ercberreg Henry Drummond 
EE SD GENEE  cicconcccnbtcacscntansessewsseense Andrew Murray 
NE cucukheenseu sss aven vane 0ese sesso sveguese Andrew Murray 
THO BEMMINSSS OF Christ ....ccccsscccsvcevccsecs Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher 
With Christ in the School of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 
ET REEDS ‘ndicticnwspestscseesseenssevesseesee Andrew Murray 
The Pathway of Safety Shusensnueraaesteneeun Ashton Oxenden 
The Pathway of Promise ..... dosebeeveesesecceeeesennes ee 
Steps Into the Blessed Life ......ccccccccccccccece F. B. Meyer 
The Throne of Grace .......... ppebesubseubbvsenenernseen ne 
The Message of Peace . ..R. W. Church 
i SC iD scscnepnseeedenssheseseseeesc Ashton Oxenden 
John Ploughman’s Talk . .-Charles H. Spurgeon 
John ee Pictures .......0.... Charles |. Spurgeon 
BIRT WOOE scccecccenccccoesees Bee Seesenessscoece posece eevee 
CE eRe $0000s Sveccsesenecdcceesssocseses 
SD -Oe HE svecscoeccavasrnse Poccccevcesces Ovecvorvenseoces 
Line Upon sLine encecvesreneceeses banedbodenesyspoepeseoese 
Morning Thoughts ...... peovseste ...Krances Ridley Havergal 


Evening Thoughts .......... -Frances Ridley Havergal 


eeeeeres 


217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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ape DAY. { 


For further information, address 


..-. St. Louis daily...............9: 


Leave.... 
Arrive .... 
“ 


JMITED>> 


Cc. S. CRANE, G. P. & T.A 


New York 
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CGC & ALTON 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Yestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
wia the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 





JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
©. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Lours. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—TO— 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and East, 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS, MO, 


NEW SERVICE 








\y> 


oo 


SAN ANTONIO, 


WACO, S.A. & A. P. ann SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


ViA ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 








Through Tourist Sleepers 


——_TO—__ 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 


“KATY FLYER” 


——TO—___—. 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 





Scasonable 
Service North. 





Through Sleeping Cars Daily except Sunday at 
twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


ALL POINTS 


NORTH 
4N° NORTHWEST 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars, 


ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, I11. 


Cc. C. McCarty, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TAKE THE 





COLORADO 
AnD THE WE ST. 


PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RA 
CHOICE OF RO 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND THE 


VIEWING 
EXPOSITION. * »# 
SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths further information, 
or write the General * sectcrtiny Bor at St. Louis. 
C. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 


VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAQER,. 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’: Pase’R AND TKT. AGT., 
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.w.A RARE WORK OF ART... 


DO NOT CLIP 


“OUR 








]JRESIDENTS” 


















A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 


HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 
of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 
into the other, beginning with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey's victory at 
Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. In the margin under each President we place the 
name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school 
should have the picture on its walls’ - - $1.00 by mail, prepaid. 






PERRIN & SMITH, PusuisHers 


ST. LOUIS 





